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THE ENGLISH ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE. 


AN UNSOLVED MYSTERY. 


By MAJOR MARTIN HUME. 


] N Green’s Lane, Charing Cross, a little 

to the west of where the giant railway 
station now rears its hideous hump, there 
dwelt in the days of Charles II. an ener- 
getic—not to say fussy—elderly bachelor 
of credit and renown. He was a timber- 
merchant with a wharf close by, at the 
bottom of what is now Northumberland 
Street; a churchwarden and _ parochial 
prop of St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields, and the 
most active Justice of the Peace for the 
city of Westminster. He had been turned 
from ‘“ Mr.” into “Sir” Edmondbury 
Godfrey for his public spirit in staying in 
town through the time of the plague to 
organise relief and public order; and 
thenceforward until the autumn of 1678 
had lived in fair repute and apparent 
prosperity. Once, it is true, he fell into 
trouble with the Court for daring to arrest 
Dr. Wakeford, the Queen’s physician, for 
a debt of £30 for firewood, and was 
confined for a week in Whitehall, to his 
intense and outspoken indignation, for 
employing ordinary legal process against 
one of the royal household ; but, generally 
speaking, he had remained on good terms 
both with his fellow Churchmen and with 
the growing Catholic party, which was 
becoming daily more aggressive under the 
protection of the King’s only brother, the 
Duke of York, and the Portuguese Queen- 
Consort. 

All England was in a 
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suppressed 


ferment at the supposed danger to the 
Protestant supremacy from the known 
opinions of the heir-apparent to the crown 
and the proceedings of the Catholic 
propagandists, when on Sept. 6, 1678, an 
individual waited upon Sir Edmondbury 
Godfrey at his house, for the purpose of 
swearing an affidavit before him as 
magistrate. This was, of course, a 
frequent occurrence; but what was, in 
truth, unusual on this occasion was the 
character of the sworn deposition and the 
person of the deponent. 

The latter was a man of sensual and 
forbidding countenance, of sanctimonious 
bearing and insinuating address; wearing 
the rusty garb of a clergyman, and an- 
nouncing himself as Dr. Titus Oates. His 
statement was an astounding one. As a 
pretended convert, he said he had gained 
the confidence of the Jesuits, and had 
lived as one of them in their various 
seminaries abroad. In this way he had 
become acquainted with the details of a 
vast conspiracy to murder the King of 
England and overthrow the Protestant 
religion by aid of Spanish troops. The 
statement was full and detailed, implicating 
some of the most important people in 
England, and it is clear that Godfrey had 
no relish for being mixed up with so 
great a matter, even as attesting magis- 
trate. He made a few notes only of 
the deposition; and after the paper 
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was attested Oates carried it away 
with him, and there the matter rested 
for a time. 

In the meanwhile Oates took care to 
whisper his story to weak-minded clergy- 
men and others, who he knew would carry 
it to Court; and there is no doubt also 
that Godfrey mentioned it, amongst others, 
to the Duke of York’s secretary, Coleman, 
who was one of the persons accused by 
Oates. On Sept. 28 Oates went again to 
Godfrey, and swore to three other copies 
of his deposition; and a few days after- 
wards was summoned by the King’s 
Council. The man’s story was uncon- 
nected, inconsistent, and wild: neither the 
Lord Treasurer Danby nor the King was 
inclined to believe that there was much 
truth in it; but public opinion was in a 
tempest of alarm, and Jesuits and Catholic 
nobles were placed under arrest in large 
numbers, Oates being exalted to a popular 
idol, as one whose timely revelations had 
saved the King and the Protestant religion 
in England. 

Both parties were strong at Court ; and, 
unjustly enough, both Protestant and 
Catholics blamed poor Godfrey, the attest- 
ing magistrate. Why, asked the Protes- 
tants, did he not immediately take steps 
after his first interview with Oates, on 
Sept. 6, to obtain an official investigation 
before the accused accomplices had time 
to destroy incriminatory papers? Why, 
asked the Catholics, was he so busy in 
taking lying depositions of this sort, 
striking at the highest heads in the land, 
instead of at once seizing Oates and 
sending him to the Council, who would 
have known how to deal with him? Godfrey 
was naturally a despondent person. He 
knew he was in the black books of the 
Catholics at Court since Dr. Wakeford’s 
affair, and for the first ten days of October 
he sent about telling his friends that, 
come what might, he was bound to be the 
first victim ; that he should be knocked on 
the head, and so forth. 

““Why not take your man-servant with 
you when you go abroad?” they asked. 
“He is no good; a poor weak fellow like 
that,” replied the magistrate. ‘Then get 
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another one,” urged his friends; but 
Godfrey said he did not wish to be 
hampered with a man at his heels, and 
with a long face gave himself up to the 
inevitable, anticipating disaster. 

On Saturday, Oct. 12, he left his house 
at nine o’clock in the morning; and 
shortly afterwards was seen at Maryle- 
bone. Tainted evidence asserted sub- 
sequently that he was near St. Clement 
Danes Church in the Strand at one o’clock 
in the day, that he was at the Palsgrave’s 
Head Tavern, opposite the site of the 
present Law Courts, and that he had 
stayed in a house in that neighbourhood 
until eight o’clock in the evening. How- 
ever that may be, he was never seen alive 
again. A hue and cry was raised; for he 
was a punctual man of regular habits, and 
foul play was suspected at once. The 
public, already wild with excitement, cried 
unanimously that the Jesuits had killed 
him; and Oates’s revelations assumed a 
fresh importance. 

On Thursday, the 17th, his body was 
found in a ditch where now is the 
Camden Town end of Regent’s Park. His 
body was transfixed with his own sword, 
but there was no blood. A broad red 
mark round his throat showed that he had 
been strangled and his neck was broken. 
His valuables and money were intact, and 
his shoes were clean, showing that the 
body had been brought dead to the 
place where it was found; and Bishop 
Burnet, who saw the body, says that 
there were on the clothes many small 
spots of white candle-wax, such as was 
only used by “ priests and persons of 
quality.” 

The discovery heightened public horror. 
In vain the Catholics and the more cool- 
headed Protestants urged the possibility 
of suicide, of the murder having been 
committed in one of the many evil houses 
in the neighbourhood where he was last 
seen, of the probable vengeance of the 
ordinary criminals, of whom Godfrey had 
been the scourge for years, and other 
possible solutions of the mystery. The 
public would have none of them. The 
hated Jesuits who would have killed the 
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King, they said, had murdered the active 
magistrate who had been instrumental in 
foiling their design. 

The King thought otherwise; he 
evidently disbelieved in Oates and the 
Popish plot from the first, but he was 
powerless to stem the torrent; for the 
people were murmuring doubts of his 
own orthodoxy, and he let 
affairs take their course. 
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lived during the King’s absence at New- 
market. His story was that four priests, 
Le Faire, Welsh, Girald, and Kelly, 
especially the first, had sought his aid to 
kill some obnoxious person, for which 
they offered him £4000, and mentioned 
Lord Bellasis as the man who had the 
money. Bedloe professed to have made 





A reward of £500 was 
offered for the apprehen- 
sion of Godfrey’s murderers ; 
whilst Oates’s delations and 
accusations became more 
and more reckless, and the 
infamous Scroggs, the Lord 
Chief Justice of England, 
was only less popular than 
the arch-perjurer himself, 
because of the indecent ruf- 
fianism with which he soiled 
the judgment-seat. Oates, 
however, was making too 
good a thing of it to retain 
a permanent monopoly of 
perjury. A rival must neces- 
sarily go a step farther. 
Oates, as far as he had 
dared, or the King would 
allow, had pointed to the 
Duke of York ; another man 
now came to the magis- 
trates with a wilder story 
still, evidently meant to in- 
volve the Queen, Catharine 
of Braganza, in Godfrey’s 
murder. 

William Bedloe was, if 
possible, a worse character 
than Oates himself. He had served 
and betrayed many causes, and bore 
wickedness stamped deep upon his face ; 
but yet no sooner had he told his tale, 
than he too was implicitly believed— 
petted, rewarded, and raised to the position 
of a hero. Of course he knew all about 
the intended invasion of England, and the 
proposed murder of the King; but what 
was more to the point for the moment was 
that he had actually seen Godfrey’s dead 
body in Somerset House, where the Queen 








SIR EDMONDBURY GODFREY. 


friends with Godfrey at their instance, and 
had tried to bring about a meeting at a 
coffee-house between the magistrate and 
the disguised priests, though he pretended 
that he never knew that Godfrey was the 
person to be killed. On the day of the 
murder Bedloe drank with Le Faire at 
the Palsgrave’s Head Tavern, where, at the 
time, the priest told him the person to be 
put out of the way was present. Bedloe 
promised to meet Le Faire at the cloisters 
of Somerset House that night, to help in 
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the deed, but did not go. On Monday 
night they met again in Red Lion Court, 
when the priest reproached Bedloe for 
breaking his promise. ‘‘The deed was 


TITUS OATES. 
done now,” said the priest, ‘‘ but if you 
will help Ballasis’ servants to carry 
the body off you shall have half the 
reward.” 

That evening Bedloe went by appoint- 
ment to Somerset House and met Le Faire, 
whom he pumped in a way which, it 
might have been supposed, would have 
aroused the suspicion of the simplest, and 
at last was conducted into a gloomy room 
in one of the inner courts, where five or six 
persons were present. One held a dark 
lantern, and in compliance with Bedloe’s 
request, threw the cloak off the face of the 
corpse, which lay on a bed. He at once 
recognised it as that of Godfrey. He 
proposed throwing it into the river, which 
those present thought unsafe, and at last 
he was forced to promise on the Sacrament 
to come at a later hour and help to remove 
the body. He professes to have been 
panic-stricken thereupon, and to have fled 
to Bristol, where shortly afterwards he 
told his story, His revelations about the 
main plot disagreed with those of Oates, 
but they led to a fresh series of arrests 
and trials, and his examinations were long 
and frequent; though his evidence about 
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Godfrey’s murder was too vague to be of 
much use. By the middle of December, 
indeed, people had become cool enough 
to remark upon the discrepancies in the 
statements of the informers, and doubtless 
Bedloe thought it was time to re-establish 
his credit as a witness. 

There was a Catholic silversmith named 
Miles Praunce who frequently did work 
for the Queen’s Chapel in Somerset House. 
One of his servants, who owed him a 
grudge, reported that he had been absent 
from home soon after Godfrey’s murder ; a 
statement which was found to have been 
erroneous. He was taken to Whitehall 
for examination, and there Bedloe saw him. 
He must have known him by sight as a 
Catholic attendant at the Queen’s Chapel, 
and immediately requested that he might 
be detained, as he was one of the men 
who were present in the room where 
Godfrey’s dead body lay. Praunce was 
apparently a weak man: he had seen 
that there was no chance for those who 
were accused, unless the turned King’s 
evidence. He, perhaps, believed that 
Bedloe told the truth when he professed 
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to have seen the body in Somerset House, 
and he may have had vague suspicions 


himself. In any case, when he was taken 
before the King and Council a day or 
two afterwards, he was ready with a 
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complete and circumstantial account of 
the murder, at which he professed to have 
assisted. His tale was to the effect that 
two priests, Girald and Kelly, attached to 


MILES PRAUNCE. 


the Queen’s Chapel, Green the caretaker 
of the chapel, Hill the servant of the 
Queen’s chaplain, Dr. Godden, and Berry, 
the porter at the main Strand gateway of 
Somerset House, had met many times at 
the Plough alehouse with Praunce, and had 
there planned the murder. Hill, he said, 
had been sent on the morning of the crime 
to inquire whether Godfrey was at home ; 
and this was confirmed by Godfrey’s maid- 
servant. They had dogged the magistrate 
to ‘‘a house near St. Clement’s Church,” 
where he had stayed till nearly eight in the 
evening. When he left, notice was given 
to the conspirators, and as he passed the 
side-gate of Somerset House one of them 
ran out and told him that two of the 
Queen’s servants were fighting in the 
lower court, and begged him as a magis- 
trate to come and part them. Godfrey at 
first refused ; but at length was prevailed 
to enter, where Berry, the porter, and Kelly, 
the priest, were engaged in a pretended 
struggle. When they saw him they 
separated, Berry running down to the 
water-gate to prevent intrusion from that 
side, while Praunce, according to his own 
account, went to the side-gate in the 
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Strand for a similar purpose. When 
Godfrey turned to go back Green threw 
a linen handkerchief round his neck from 
behind, and twisted it tight with the aid of 
the others. They dragged him down with 
great violence, and Green stamped on 
his breast, while the rest throttled him. 
Girald was for making sure by striking 
him through with a sword, but the 
others prevented this to avoid tell-tale 
blood. 

It would appear that Dr. Godden, who 
had fled, had a very small apartment, not 
in the palace itself, but on the other side 
of the narrow passage that led from the 
side-gate in the Strand down to the court- 
yard and the river. Praunce declared 
that Godfrey’s body was carried into this 
apartment and laid in a small room off the 
tiny entrance-hall at the top of the entry- 
flight of steps, although at the trial 
Dr. Godden’s niece and servants swore 
ttha such a thing was impossible. Praunce 
swore that on Monday night, the 14th, 
the body was carried to another room in 
the palace itself, although he could not 
fix upon the position of the room. This 
was the time when it was alleged that 
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Bedloe saw it, and he also was con- 
veniently vague as to the whereabouts of 
the room. The body was again moved 
the next night—it was assumed, in fear of 
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Bedlce’s betraying the secret, as he did 
not return as promised; but as they were 
carrying it again to Hill’s room at Dr. 
Godden’s, some alarm was raised, and it 
was hurried into another apartment, which, 
it was believed, belonged to Sir John 
Arundell, although that was proved to be 
impossible. 

At length on Wednesday night arrange- 
ments were made for disposing of the body. 
Praunce declared that a sedan-chair was 
brought, into which the corpse was thrust. 
One of the conspirators then walked to the 
main gate into the Strand at midnight, 
giving a signal to Berry, the porter, to open 
the gate. According to the story, Green 
and Kelly walked ahead while Praunce and 
Girald bore the chair with its ghastly 
burden. At Covent Garden they rested, 
(green and Kelly then acting as bearers as 
far as Soho Church, where Hill met them 
with a horse, upon which the corpse was 
then mounted, with Hill behind to hold it 
up. The sedan-chair was lodged until their 
return in a half-finished house near by, and 
the company then went across the fields 
to St. Pancras, where the body was found. 
To make his story the more complete, 
Praunce told of a meeting of all the 
murderers and many priests a few days 
afterwards at a tavern at Bow, where a full 
account of the murder was read to the 
company with much applause and laughter. 
The drawer at the tavern, moreover, re- 
collected that a large company did dine 
there on the day mentioned, of whom 
Praunce was one. He testified also to 
have heard the name of Godfrey mentioned 
while he listened at the door; and that 
Praunce came out and threatened him 
with chastisement for eavesdropping. A 
messenger at the tavern also confirmed 
Praunce’s statement that he had been sent 
to Poplar to ask a Catholic gentleman 
named Dethick to join the party at dinner. 

After making his statement to the King 
and Council, Praunce was taken back to 
Newgate, and next day urgently begged to 
be allowed to speak to the King again. 


He was taken to the Council, and casting - 


himself on his knees, swore that all his 
statements were absolutely false. His 
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agitation and terror were so great that he 
appeared to be beside himself, but firmly 
held to his retraction. On his return to 
prison, he assured the Governor, no doubt 
on a promise of a free pardon if he re- 
affirmed his statement, that all he had 
originally said was true. More than once 
he retracted, but by and by, as he grew 
bolder, he kept to his original story, and 
vied with Oates and Bedloe in his pre- 
tended revelations of the main conspiracy. 

The priests implicated in the murder by 
Praunce and Bedloe had fled long before ; 
but on Feb, 6, 1679, the Court of King’s 
Bench at the Old Bailey sat to try the 
men accused by Praunce—namely, Green, 
Hill, and Berry—for the murder of Sir 
Edmondbury Godfrey. On the bench were 
Scroggs, the Lord Chief Justice, and 
Jeffreys, the Recorder of London, both of 
them full of smiles, compliments, and aid 
to Praunce and Bediee, while insulting, 
brow-beating, and threatening the wit- 
nesses for the defence. 

The three unfortunate prisoners de- 
fended themselves as well as they might, 
for in those days in Crown prosecutions 
the defendants were not allowed the help 
of counsel except on points of law, and 
their witnesses were not sworn; but they 
were practically condemned before the 
trial. All three of them proved good 
alibis. In vain the sentry swore positively 
that the gate was not opened on the 
Wednesday night, and that no sedan-chair 
went forth from Somerset House; in vain 
was it shown that it was impossible for 
Praunce’s story to be true, and that his 
tale and Bedloe’s were at variance; in 
vain was it pointed out that Praunce had 
more than once retracted all his evidence ; 
in vain did Hill’s brave wife dare to stand 
up and reprove Scroggs in his own court 
for his disgraceful partiality and unfairness. 
Nothing availed against panic and religious 
animosity. The judge summed up as if 
delivering a speech for the prosecution, and, 
in the face of the most solemn and digni- 
fied protestations of their absolute inno- 
cence, the three prisoners were condemned 
to death. On Feb. 21, Green and Hill 
were executed at Tyburn, protesting with 
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THE MURDER OF SIR EDMONDBURY GODFREY. 
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their last breath that their lives had been 
sworn away by a perjurer. Berry was a 
Protestant — although he had feigned 
Catholicism to keep his place in the 
Queen’s household—and he was reprieved 
for a week to induce him to confess. 
Pardon and rich reward were held out to 
him if he would only affirm the statements 
of the informer, but he stood firm in his 
innocence, and refused to the death to 
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acknowledge a crime which he had not 
committed. At his execution, on Feb. 28, 
all decent consideration for a dying man 
was forgotten. 

The ordinary of Newgate accompanied 
him in the cart to Tyburn, and exhausted 
every means to extort a confession, but 
without avail. When, in his last moments, 
the prisoner was again protesting his inno- 
cence, the Sheriff roughly stopped his 
mouth and bade him not insult an honour- 
able tribunal; and he was thus hurried 








into eternity with his unfinished reiteration 
of innocence still upon his lips. 

On June 15, 1686, another prisoner 
appeared at the Old Bailey. Miles 
Praunce had said too much to be con- 
sistent. The cold fit of reason had suc- 
ceeded to public panic, and the perjurers 
were being found out. Praunce had been 
convicted already of two cases of false 
swearing, and now came penitently before 
the Court to confess that every word he 
had sworn about the murder of Sir 
Edmondbury Godfrey was a lie. The 
tribunal expressed an opinion that it was 
very wrong to swear .away falsely the. lives 
of three innocent men; but, of course, if 
Mr. Praunce was sorry, that altered the 
case somewhat; and they would not be 
hard upon him. So the scoundrel was 
condemned to a fine of £100 to the King, 
to stand in the pillory for an hour on 
three separate days, at Westminster, the 
Royal Exchange, and Charing Cross, and 
to be whipped at a cart-tail from Newgate 
to Tyburn. 

Who killed Godfrey, and why, will 
probably now never be known. If the 
surgeons at the trial spoke the truth the 
theory of suicide is untenable; but it 
does not seem probable that the Catholic 
party would run the risk of killing the 
magistrate while leaving Oates untouched. 
Godfrey himself certainly believed that he 
was marked out for destruction by the 
Papist party; but it is much more likely 
that the idea was impressed upon him 
by Oates, in order that by subsequently 
having him murdered he could divert 
suspicion from himself and increase the 
odium against the Catholics; which the 
crime certainly did. After his death it 
was found that Godfrey was deeply in debt, 
and curious rumours were afloat as to his 
mode of life and his movements on the 
day of his death. Everything, however, 
which did not tell against the Catholics was 
stifled at the investigation, and the only 
conclusion which can now be safely asserted 
is that the three men who suffered death 
for the crime were more basely murdered 
than was Sir Edmondbury Godfrey. 
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HAVE VANISHED; 


THE PYRAMIDS REMAIN. 





N ambition to see the Pyramids came 

to me in the early days and sur- 

vived the test of geography lessons. In 
my hours of tribulation, when I stood 
before maps of the world and located 
Calcutta in Japan 
and Rangoon in 


a distant future when I should travel 
to the land of the Pharaohs and see the 
awful Sphinx keeping watch over the limit- 
less ocean of sand, and the great Pyramid of 
Cheops defying time and staring defiantly 
at the blazing 
African sky. 





Beluchistan to 
an unfeeling 
masters grim 
delight, the de- 
sire to visit the 
land of the 
Arabian Nights 
passed away, 
neitherthe North 
nor South Pole 
tempted me, and 
I nursed resent- 
ment against the 
islands that 
Robert Louis 
Stevenson has 
since immortal- 
because 
they would hide 
away in small 
places on those 
cruel school- 
room maps. Yet 
even in those 
days, when the 
world was doing its best by means of 
irregular shape and deceptive colouring 
to make my young life wretched, Egypt 
with its Nile and Pyramids occupied a 
place in my heart without taking up too 
much room. I think that the affection 
was born with the earliest readings of the 
Bible and the consequent explanations I 
but half understood. Be that as it may, 
I looked forward to the vague day in 
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THE GREAT PYRAMID OF GIZEH. 


Travellers’ tales 
increased the 
respect and 
veneration with 
which I started, 
and my enjoy- 
ment of other 
countries and 
other old-world 
cities was always 
clouded by the 
reflection that 
Egypt was yet 
unvisited. 

At last the 
long-desired day 
came when I was 
one of the pas- 
sengers by the 
train that reaches 
Cairo from Alex- 
andria. Some 

= few miles from 
the ancient city 
I had seen the 
Pyramids of Gizeh gleaming in the sun 
far away to the right, and that momen- 
tary view kindled all the hopes that I had 
ever enjoyed. To wait was impossible, 
and so soon as Cairo was reached and 
lunch was over, I drove away with a 
voluble dragoman, who seemed to have 
taken all Egypt under his special care and 
patronage. I saw the Khedive, and later, Sir 
Herbert Kitchener, the Sirdar; but I could 
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not look at either twice. There was the Nile 
covered with dahabeahs. Gizeh was near 
at hand, and these facts took all my power 
of thought. The beggars by the roadway, 
the long teams of camels, passed unnoticed. 
I was scarcely conscious of the great heat. 
There was but one feeling predominant 
when we drove along the last hundred 
yards of road and the greatest of the 
Pyramids was comparatively within reach— 
a feeling of deep delight. Then I received 
a severe shock; for on the right of the 
road, facing the imperishable monument 
of the mighty son of Snefru, I saw a 
modern hotel, hideous because of its 
modernity, and by one of the entrance- 
gates was a signboard with the awful word 
“Bar.” The train of thought that was 
carrying my most secret reflections nearly 
five thousand years away into the heart of 
the fourth great dynasty of Egypt came 
into violent collision with this hard fact. 
There was a dreadful cry, and the line was 
strewn with mental wreckage. The ideals 


that had come to me so many years before 
were in one short moment put to a horrible 


death. The dragoman thought I was 
suffering from heat, and recommended a 
short interval for refreshments. I snubbed 
him sternly. We drove on round the 
curved hill, whereon the sand was gather- 
ing thickly, and soon the horses were 
pulled up panting by the side of the great 
Pyramid. Forthwith we were surrounded 
by men with camels and donkeys, who 
wished to take us to the Sphinx, which lies 
farther along the sandy plain, over which 
a carriage cannot travel. With difficulty 
they were shaken off, and then I looked 
with respect upon the mighty mass before 
me. Some adventurous traveller had 
climbed to the top with two Arab guides; 
the three men looked absurdly small, and 
far away. I remained overwhelmed with 
thoughts, commonplace enough no doubt, 
but inevitable at such a time and in such a 
place. Someone pulled my arm; I turned 
round and saw an old Arab. In language 
he took to be English, he offered to run 
up and down that great Pyramid in ten 
minutes for a couple of shillings. Had 
he threatened to do this unless I gave 
him two shillings he would have been 


a wealthier beggar; as it was, the vul- 
garity of the idea made me wish to assault 
him, and I hissed out ‘ Mafisch” — 
z.¢., “I have nothing for you,” just as 
though I could have made other remarks 
in Arabic had I been so minded. When 
he had gone, disconsolate, I tramped over 
the cruel sand to the lesser Pyramids of 
Chefren, and Menkara, trying hard to 
forget the incongruities around me. I 
noticed that at least one of the Egyptian 
plagues—that of flies—was still left to 
remind the survivors of an ancient race of 
the Captivity, and, feeling again in tranquii 
mood, turned my steps in the direction of 
the Sphinx. 

For the first few ‘minutes I was too 
impressed to notice more than the grand 
figure that has baffled time and knowledge 
since days before the Pyramids had 
risen. In sight of this wonder of the 
world, emotion is apt to run riot. Not for 
long in my case. My sleeve was pulled 
again: a photographer stood by my side 
as though he had risen from one of 
Chefren’s Temples below us. He pointed 
to his. stock-in-trade, and offered to 
photograph me, with the Sphinx for a 
background. I told him briefly what I 
thought of him, and he went wondering to 
his old place. Then a brief quarter of an 
hour passed, bringing no troubles save 
flies, and I watched the strong noon light 
playing over the battered features of the 
great Enigma, and giving them—or so 
I thought—varying expressions. There 
seemed at times to be some expression 
of grief too deep for words, as though 
the thousands of years passed in ceaseless 
vigil had wearied the Sphinx beyond all 
endurance. Disintegration and burial, far 
away from the horrors of sand, sun, and 
tourists, these seemed to be what the vast 
structure was praying for; and upon its 
seeming prayers there came a sudden 
sound of shouting and singing: Tommy 
Atkins was out for a holiday. He came 
in his might in kharkee dress and pith 
helmet, he spread himself all over the 
place, bargained with clamorous camel- 
men, played pitch-and-toss with bits of 
broken marble from the Temples of 
Chefren, sang songs of the music-hall, 
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gambolled cheerfully and _heartlessly. 
With him familiarity had bred contempt, 
reverence had never been. He could not 
hear the Sphinx groan with real anguish 
or see the despair in the stony glance 
bent eternally against the blinding light. 
it is more than likely that Tommy Atkins 
never heard of Vandals. He stayed till 
the full limit of time was up, then 
camels were once more requisitioned and 
bargained for; the noisy troop departed, 
and ere their last cries died away, a yet 
more horrid one replaced them, for two 


treads upon the heels of disillusion. I 
noticed that there were golf-links at the 
foot of the Pyramids, and in an adjoining 
field Tommy Atkins, oblivious of heat, 
was playing football. A hansom cab came 
along the road. I dare say it was bring- 
ing yet more Americans along. The 
dragoman said that the authorities were 
talking of connecting Cairo with the 
Pyramids of Gizeh by means of a small 
railway line. Doubtless this, too, will 
come to pass. 

The man who wishes to feel that his 
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real American tourists came along, 
dragging their bicycles over the sand. 
It was too much; full of sympathy for the 
silent sufferer I turned away, leaving it to 
be discussed in tones whose twang made 
the very flies forget to bite, and wandered 
back disconsolate. The driver said the 
horses needed rest, and so perforce I went 
into the hotel facing the Pyramid of 
Cheops. There one or two Englishmen 
lounged about in flannels. I saw that 
there was an installation of electric light, 
and every improvement that the nineteenth 
century has brought in its train; but, oh! 
how incongruous it seemed, this modern 
hotel named after the founder of the First 
Egyptian Dynasty ! 

The drive home had all the sadness that 


impressions of the Pyramids and Sphinx 
are realised should keep away from them. 
The Pyramids may, perhaps, be seen 
safely from a great distance, but the Sphinx, 
being on lower ground, had better remain 
unseen, for to-day degradation reigns 
supreme. 

Some day an American millionaire will 
probably buy the whole oi the Gizeh 
collection, and the monuments of the 
Fourth Dynasty, together with the Sphinx 
of yet earlier date, will find their way 
to the grounds of some Chicago park. A 
big order, but Americans are very enter- 
prising; and, after all, if these records 
must be shamed, it is well to think that 
they are not shamed on the scene of their 
ancient honour. S. L. 
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ROYALTY IN DENMARK. 


ENMARK is not so much the happy 
hunting- ground of the English 

and American tourist as would be the case 
were it situated on the mainland; the 
day’s steam-boat journey from Kiel to 
Korsér deters many a one; but those 
who do get so far are fully repaid. 
Landing at the primitive little harbour, 
with its quaint Custom- House, very 
polite officials, and its queer restaurant, 
where you pay a fixed sum and eat as 
much or as little as you please, you 
are soon en route for Copenhagen in 
the well-warmed and cleanly furnished 


carriages of the Danish State Railway. 
Steaming into the principal station of the 
capital, you find yourself one of the popu- 
lation of a place which for fine thorough- 
fares, open spaces, and handsome buildings 
is vastly superior to many a vaunted city 


in the beaten track. And the people! 
What a healthy, well-set-up nation they 
appear! Somehow one cannot but be 
favourably impressed with them ; they look 
so kindly, happy, honest, and content. I 
never saw a beggar within their streets, 
yet I have made two prolonged sojourns 
in their midst! ’Tis an ideal place, and 
its destinies are presided over by ideal 
monarchs. 

The King and Queen of Denmark are 
essentially a homely couple, seldom leaving 
the shores of their own country, and living 
a life of simple unostentation in the midst 
of the people over whom they have reigned 
for upwards of thirty-four years. Many 
and great have been the changes during 
that period, not the least of them being 
the gradual and increasing relationship of 
their Majesties with the reigning families 
of Europe, owing to the various alliances 


of their sons and daughters. Throughout 
it all, however—next, or on a level with 
their children—the Danish people and the 
Danish country have been the chief solici- 
tude of both King and Queen, outside 
politics and interests occupying only a 
very minor share of their time or thoughts. 

Few monarchs, perhaps, mingle so freely 
with their people as does King Christian. 
Not only does his Majesty walk about the 
streets alone and unattended, returning 
the respectful greetings which are accorded 
him on every hand, but it is no uncommon 
thing for him to stop and chat with any 
group of workmen he may be passing, 
entering with animation into any question 
they may be discussing. And the people 
like this freedom and close acquaintance 
with their King! The fact of it is, a man 
with less tact and minus the kindly good 
nature which distinguishes his Majesty 
would have found himself in a far more 
trying and difficult position than has he, 
for the Danes have strong Socialistic ten- 
dencies, and no one who had not gained 
and kept their respect could have main- 
tained the supremacy. 

Not for one moment, however, must one 
lose sight of the great assistance rendered 
to the King in all State matters by his 
consort. Queen Louise is gifted with a 
keen insight and a ready tact, and few 
momentous questions are settled save by 
the united counsel of husband and wife. 
Nearly every morning the aged couple (for 
they are each about eighty years old) 
confer together in their private sitting- 
rooms, cogitating upon this or that 
measure for the welfare of their subjects. 
What has actually been accomplished 
under their patronage is beyond all 
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compute; every branch of education is well 
to the fore, and agricultural pursuits—in 
which at least half the population are 
engaged—have. received a more decided 
impetus than can be recorded for any 
other country. Small holdings of land 
have been much encouraged; indeed, in 
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consideration of their Majesties and been 
largely benefited by their encouragement. 

When Christian IX. was proclaimed 
heir to the throne in 1852, he and his 
wife were residing in the Gile Palace, a 
residence of quite moderate size, standing 
near to the Amalienborg group of palaces 
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1894 an Act was passed which made it 
prohibitory to engraft small farms upon 
large estates. The peasant farms now 
number upwards of 72,000. Cattle-raising 
has also been much encouraged by royal 
patronage, and the export of dairy pro- 
duce reaches annually a magnificent total. 
There is scarcely any question appertain- 
ing to the advancements of arts and crafts 
which has not received the earnest 


at present occupied by the King and the 
Crown Prince. As the future occupants 
of the Danish throne, the little palace 
was not considered sufficient for the 
dignity of the position of their Royal 
Highnesses ; so the Chateau of Bernstorff 
was presented by the nation for a summer 
residence. Bernstorff has since occupied 
an important place, I might say, in the 
history of the world; for not only were 
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its gardens and woods the playground of 
a future Empress, a Queen, and a King— 
the two former destined to share two of 
the most important thrones of the world— 
but here, too, in later days, have assembled 
year by year the actual occupants of 
thrones; the King and Queen gathering 
around them children and_ children’s 
children—an assemblage the members of 
which, by their various alliances, are in 
the nearest relationship to nearly every 
monarch in Europe. Thoroughly happy 
and informal have these annual meetings 
been, sometimes here and sometimes at 
Frederiksborg; a sojourn at either of these 
places being looked upon as a welcome 
break in a continual round of State duties 
and often wearisome social functions. 

The everyday life of the Danish Court 
is reduced to the simplest proportions. 
Early rising, early meals, the fewest of 
State functions, and an early retirement is 
literally the prescribed rule of life. All 
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their days through the King and Queen 
have adhered to this simplicity of living : 
just as they did when Crown Prince and 
Princess, so they have continued to do 
as far as possible since they have been 


monarchs of the country. People have 
told the funniest and most romantic tales 
concerning the early life of their Majesties 
when their children were young about 
them. Everybody knows that Denmark, 
in comparison with some kingdoms, is 
poor, for it is a country of limited area 
and population; therefore, the State 
allowance to the royalties is not consider- 
able. At the same time, even before 
the proclamation of Prince and Princess 
Christian as Crown Prince and Princess, it 
was generally understood that they were 
destined for that dignity, and their children 
were accordingly trained with all con- 
sideration for their future position. 
Often and again has it been romantic- 
ally told how Prince Christian supple- 
mented his income by giving drawing 
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lessons to the children of the wealthy. The 
Court of Denmark and Marlborough House 
can afford to smile at this assertion, 
although it is a little overstepping the 
bounds when one writer, more fanciful 
even than the others, draws a charming 
little word-picture of the youthful Princes 
and Princesses waiting at the gates of their 
residence on a summer evening for the 
home-coming of the father, tired from his 
lesson! Where the joke comes in is that 
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throughout her own country for the 
beautiful art-needlework which she from 
time to time executes, much of it being 
bestowed on churches and bazaars. Their 
Majesties are sufficiently familiar here for 
most people to be aware that they have 
both of them more than the usual share of 
good looks; and it would almost seem 
that until recently they have possessed 
the secret of perpetual youth; and 
even now few observers would credit 
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the King of Denmark never went in for 
Art at all, and never painted a picture! 
Had these inventors said it of the Queen, 
they would at least have had something to 
go upon; for her Majesty is very clever 
with her brush and pencil, and has often 
painted and drawn not only for her friends 
and relatives, but also for contributions to 
bazaars which have been held for charitable 
causes. In addition to her artistic tastes, 
her Majesty is also a skilful musician, 
speaks several languages fluently, is a 
brilliant conversationalist, and is famed 


them with the years which they 
possess. 

The number of officials at the Court of 
Denmark is small in comparison with our 
Court; and in the same way the Court 


really 


ceremonies are far less in number. For 
instance, what is known as the “ Queen’s 
Drawing-Room” is conspicuous by its 
absence. When young ladies are to make 
their entrance into Society they are pre- 
sented privately to her Majesty the Queen. 
Also there are no levées, gentlemen being 
presented in the same private manner to 
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the King. The Copenhagen season is a 
winter one, held during the time that the 
Houses of Parliament are sitting. During 
that period two or three State balls are 
given in the Palace of Amalienborg, and 
also there may be several official dinners 
and receptions by the King. 

As their Majesties on one of my visits 
graciously permitted me to see ihe State 
rooms used for these purposes, I may 
perhaps include a few details concerning 
them. Judging from the very plain ex- 
teriors, one is hardly prepared to find the 
interiors so beautiful. I may say that the 
group of four palaces which were pur- 
chased from Danish noblemen after the 
destruction of the Palace of Christiansborg 
by fire are apportioned in this way: two 
of them are connected by a célonnade, and 
are used, one for the King and Queen’s 
private residence, and one for State pur- 
poses; the third palace is occupied by 
the Crown Prince and Princess; and the 
fourth is the Foreign Office. 


THE PRINCESS OF WALES AS A GIRL. 
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To return to the State apartments. 
First note the very handsome dining- 
room. This is spacious and superbly 
decorated: the stucco ceiling in cream 
and gold with its beautiful figure casts, 
and the magnificent gold relief of the 
wall panellings with the Ionic supporting 
columns, the crystal and ormolu chande- 
lier with the relief of the crimson hang- 
ings and upholstery of the gilded furniture, 
are all exceedingly fine and seen to great 
advantage under the brilliancy of the 
electric-light, which was introduced just 
previous to their Majesties’ golden wedding. 
The saloon in which the State balls are 
held is—though not so large as the ball- 
rooms I have seen at some of the European 
Courts—certainly the most beautiful. The 
exquisitely wrought parqueterie floor, the 
rich colours of the painted frescoes, the 
crystal and gold of the chandeliers, 
the cream with gold relief of ceiling and 
walls, the marble-topped Console -tables 
and costly Sévres china—combined with 
the rich crimson curtains and those of 
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costly fine lace, present a scene of really 
fairy-like splendour. The Throne-Room 
is small, the throne being surmounted 
with the ordinary crimson velvet canopy 
ornamented with gold crown, fringe, etc., 
the throne-chair, of course, to match. 
Some fine paintings on the wall lend 
additional interest to the room. The State 
drawing-rooms are very lovely: cream, 
gold, and crimson predominating in the 
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have said, the residence of the Crown 
Prince is next door, and just round the 
corner is the Gaile Palace, where live the 
younger son and his wife. Both their 
Majesties are very fond of children, and 
have some with them every day. Either 
walking or driving the King and Queen 
are continually met with ; perhaps in the 
streets or boulevards, or more often on 
that favourite marine promenade, the 
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decorations and appointments. Sévres 
and Dresden china, fine tapestry, splendidly 
executed paintings, cabinets in pebble 
and ormolu, and several valuable curios 
given by the members of the family as 
“golden wedding” presents, are some 
of the things which must prove of much 
interest to the visitor. 

But even in the season the King and 
Queen find plenty of time for their favourite 
occupations and amusements, and plenty 
of time to devote to the large number of 
grandchildren living near them. As I 


Langelinie. Here the élite of Copenhagen 
promenade or drive every afternoon, and 
the King will often saunter up and down, 
sometimes alone, sometimes accompanied 
by ason or grandson ; or, maybe, he will 
stroll quietly through the streets, perhaps 
making one or two purchases if he should 


see an article which takes his fancy. His 
Majesty is exceedingly charitable, and in 
one way or another gives away a great 
deal of money: thus it is not at all un- 
common for him to go out with a full 
purse and come home with an empty one. 
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It is said that on one such occasion he 
met an old courtier of uncertain temper. 
The King, in his homely, good-natured 
way, Offered him some refreshment, and 
together they repaired to a restaurant and 
partook of it; but when presently the pay- 
ing time came, his Majesty found himself 
in a predicament, for his purse was empty. 
Fortunately, just at the critical time the 
Crown Prince came along. MHurrying to 
him, the King whispered, ‘‘ Lend me some 
money, my dear boy; I have been enter- 
taining—and cannot pay.” But it is not 
only during fashionable hours that the 
King may be met with, for he is 
very fond of early morning exercise, 
either walking or riding. He is an 
excellent horseman, and when mounted 
has a fine and remarkably youthful figure ; 
sometimes he will take a long walk to a 
country village and back, and sometimes 
he will walk about the gardens of Castle 
Rosenborg. These gardens, by the way, 
are Open to the public, so that King and 
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peasant take their constitutionals side by 
side. This old Castle has a_ history 
which space forbids my giving you, but 
in it are now kept the State regalia, the 
throne-chairs, and the silver lions, the 
latter used only for coronations and 
royal funerals. 

Just a few words about Frederiksborg, 
the summer palace, already mentioned, 
where the Danish family with their 
numerous relatives were wont to assemble 
year by year previous to the death of the 
late Czar. It stands in the midst of the 
loveliest park in Denmark, a park con- 
taining some fine avenues and charming 
side-walks, and a large collection of 
beautiful statuary. Much of the interior 
is very homely and cosy-looking, the 
dining-saloon and library perhaps being 
the largest and most handsome of the 
apartments. The former occupies really 
the centre of the Castle, and has a roof 
of immense height, also a gallery. The 

PRINCESS DAGMAR (THE CZAR’S MOTHER). special decoration consists of friezes 
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descriptive of the Trojan War. The 
surrounding gardens are especially fine, 
with their fountains, terraces, and statuary; 
and it is interesting to note that the whole 
of the statues in this garden-—about seventy 
in number—were given by the people. 
The late Czar was particularly fond of 
Frederiksborg, so much so that he built 
himself a pretty Italian villa near to the 
Castle. 

Just lately Bernstorff has been the place 
where the family have annually gathered 
together. English, Danish, Russian, 
Grecian, Swedish, and the Cumberland 
families meet at this small chateau and 
literally crowd it out. The accom- 
modation afforded is really extremely 
limited, but as it is strictly a family 
gathering, even the most _ illustrious 
members not only do not mind the 


unwonted squeezing, but, on the contrary, 
seem to enjoy it. 


Charlottenlund, the 


PRINCESS THYRA, 
DUCHESS OF CUMBERLAND. 
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PRINCE WALDEMAR, 
BORN 1858 ; MARRIED MARIE OF ORLEANS. 


summer residence of the Crown Prince 
and Princess, is situated only a short 
distance away from Bernstorff, so that 
the younger members of the family are 
enabled to” walk or cycle to and fro 
through the charming woods between 
the two residences. 

Needless to say, the majority of the 
out-door functions for which royalty is so 
much sought devolve upon the Crown 
Prince and Princess. They are immense 
favourites with the people, and to all 
appearance will follow the traditions 
inaugurated by the present monarchs. 
The Crown Princess, it will be remem- 
bered, was the only child of the late 
King of Norway and Sweden, and is con- 
sequently a niece of the present King. 
Their Royal Highnesses have a family of 
eight children, the eldest of whom, 
Prince Christian, is twenty-eight years of 
age, an officer of the Guards, and un- 
married. Mary SPENCER WARREN. 





A GOOD-FOR-NOTHING. 


By A. O. BRAZIER. 





ALTER FLOOD was going to the 

bad. Slowly but surely the cards 

and the club were laying their hands upon 
him, and slowly but surely the old bright 
look in his face was giving way to the 
cunning weakness of dissipation. His 
very walk had changed. He shuffled and 
dragged one foot behind'the other, and 
when he stood still his eyes wandered 
nervously, as if they were afraid to meet 
the gaze of honest folk. Blotches began 
to appear on his skin. He affected gaudy 
ties, and his hat began to creep to 
the back of his head. By-and-by the 


glaring red of a silk handkerchief showed 
itself at his breast, 
glistened on his 


a false diamond 
finger, and outside 
his mother’s cottage his manners were 
becoming affected and coarse. 

He was Mrs. Flood’s only son. He was 
all that she had in the world—all that God 
had left to her; and it was hard, terribly 
hard, to see him going down hill. For 
even her blind eyes were opened at last. 
She had refused to believe it at first, but 
now she saw it all—saw the restless look 
growing on his face, the new lines about 
his mouth, and, above all, she was terribly 
conscious of his shortened temper and the 
strange, unusual irritability with which he 
spoke to her. 

But she hid it. The bitterness of her 
heart she crushed beneath her proud 
spirit, and she showed no sign of the 
agony she suffered. The neighbours said 
she was hard-hearted and indifferent to her 
son’s evil doings. They even said that 
she made no effort to help him, and that 
like as not she would wash her hands of 
him when he had gone far enough. Still 
she said nothing—said nothing although 
she felt her heart breaking within her, and 
although her eyes were often weary with 


tears. She could not speak to him. She 
knew his reckless temper too well, and she 
was always afraid of driving him from 
home. So the light was always waiting 
for him, the fire was always warm, and her 
smile always cheerful. She never upbraided 
him, never reproached him; and he, with 
his thoughts on other things, was un- 
conscious of the weariness in her eye and 
the grey growing in her hair. 

The nights that he spent away from 
home became more and more frequent ; 
his temper became shorter, and the lines 
about his mouth deeper. It was rumoured 
that he was heavily in debt. Once there 
had been a row at the club to which he 
belonged. He had been caught trying to 
cheat at cards, and next morning his 
employer, a solicitor, had heard of it and 
warned him that it would be the last time. 

Then for a few days he had settled 
down. The thought that perhaps his 
mother might hear of it sobered him. It 
would kill her to know that he was a 
thief—or, at any rate, next door to a 
thief—and the fear of her finding out kept 
him at home. 

But it was only for a few days. With 
time the chances grew less, and little by 
little he crept back to his old haunts. 

One night he came .home crushed and 
haggard. His pockets were empty—he 
had lost heavily at cards, and the debt was 
more than he could ever hope to pay. He 
thought of the wretched pound a week he 
earned as solicitor’s clerk ; he remembered 
his mother’s straitened means—her small 
economies, her scrupulous regard for 
pence—and the recollection sickened him. 
He thought of his night’s work, and the 
thought stabbed him like a knife every 
time he drew his breath, and he staggered 
into the dark house—dark except for one 
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room where a lamp was burning and a 
supper waiting for him—and slunk silently 
upstairs. 

© * * * 

The next morning Mrs. Flood watched 
her son anxiously. His face was pale, his 
eyes bloodshot, and already she fancied 
she could detect signs of the coarsened 
skin, the bloated appearance he would get 
in after days. 

She forced back her sighs, and began 
cooking his breakfast. Her only son, 
she repeated to herself, her only son! 
And he sat staring moodily at the white 
tablecloth, silent and wretched. 

When she turned and called him by 
name, he started as if a pistol had been 
fired in his ear. 

“I forgot it for a minute,” she said, 
“but Mr. Williams’s clerk brought up the 
fifty pounds yesterday. It’s all in notes, 
and I’m sure I don’t know what I shall 
do with it till I’ve paid off those debts.” 

Walter’s face shone with a strange light. 
His eyes glistened as he watched her pour 
out his tea. 

“I’m thinking,” she continued, “I’d 
better go and see about paying the bills 
to-day. I don’t like having debts hanging 
about, and they’ve been owing so long. 
It will be a comfort to be rid of them.” 

The expression in her son’s eyes had 
grown suddenly sharp, but she went on 
unnoticing. 

“How thankful your father’d be if he 
knew they were paid off! If only the 
legacy had come before he died—but 
there, things never do, and I’m sure I 
never expected old Mr. Pryce to remember 
me all these years.” 

Walter sugared his tea nervously. As he 
lifted the spoon his hand trembled a little. 

“You counted the notes, mother?” he 
asked. ‘“‘ They are all right?” There was 
a slight flush on his cheek as he spoke. 

‘Oh, yes,” she replied. ‘‘ They are all 
right, but if you like you can go through 
them again.” 

She produced a stodgy envelope from 
her pocket as she spoke, and handed it 
across to him. 

He took it from her almost with haste, 
and pulled out the notes. They crackled 
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in his fingers—they almost seemed to 
cling to him—and the black letters, the 
water-marks, the long scrolls about the 
figures, danced before his eyes. 

Fifty pounds! Fifty pounds! Some- 
thing seemed to be hammering it into his 
brain. Fifty pounds would almost clear 
him: fifty pounds that were going to pay 
his father’s old debts—old debts that 
nobody cared about. Fifty pounds! 

Was he counting them? He began 
again. He went through them wearily, 
and then put them back into the envelope. 

““You’d better let me pay them,” he 
suggested hoarsely. 

But she shook her head. 

“No, no; I’ll do it myself,” she said. 
“They were your father’s debts.” 

* se % % 

He came home later than ever that 
night, but his mother was waiting up for 
him. There was a strange set look about 
her mouth, a steely expression in her eyes. 
People said she was hard. She looked it 
now, and there was no softening in her 
face as her son came in. 

When he saw her sitting there—sitting 
bolt upright with her grey eyes fixed 
steadily on his—he uttered an exclama- 
tion of surprise. But there was something 
besides surprise in his voice she thought. 
She looked strangely old and haggard, 
and for the first time he noticed it, and 
his conscience pricked him a little. 

“Oh, mother,” he said, “ why haven't 
you gone to bed?” 

His tones were weary, his 
dejected and downcast. 

‘“*I waited for you,” she said coldly. 

“You shouldn't have done it,” he re- 
turned. “I’m not worth it—I’m not 
worth all your care.” 

He went up and put his hand on her 
shoulder, but she moved away from him. 

“No,” she said abruptly. “I know 
it—I know it now—at last! I found it 
out to-day. Before, 1 thought—I hoped 
it was because you were young. I believed 
in you. I—I never thought you were a 
thief !” 

A quick red flush ran up into his face. 
He opened his mouth to speak, but she 
stopped him. 


bearing 
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“Tell me nothing,” she said sternly. ‘I 
do not wish to hear. I could have forgiven 
you anything but that—anything! And 
the remembrance that you are a thief is 
bitterer to me than 
death.” 

“Mother , 
he began hoarsely. 

“The mother of 
a thief!” she re- 
peated. “The 
mother of a thief!” 

“Tell me what 
you mean?” he 
cried. 

She rose to her 
feet. Her face was 
very white. 

“*Tell you,” she 
faltered. ‘‘ Repeat 
to you that—that 
you stole my 
money. Oh, the 
shame of it!” 

Her voice broke. 
The colour that 
had gone from his 
face again began 
to come back. 

“If you had 
only told me!” 
she went on pre- 
sently. ‘I can’t 
think why you did 
it. You mest 
have known that I 
should miss_ the 
money. At first I 
could not think 
why you turned 
back this morning. 
I thought you had 
forgotten some- 
thing. But an hour 
after I knew. You 
pretended to put 
the notes in the 
cupboard, and instead of that you—you 
stole them !” 

** Mother! ” he cried. 

“‘Before Heaven I wish I were not 
your mother!” she said bitterly. “A 
thief. E 


WALTER FLOOD WAS GOING TO THE BAD. 


“Tam not!” he shouted. 

She looked at him unmoved. 

“T am not a thief,” he repeated. “I 
never stole your notes!” 

“Don’t tell me 
lies about it,” she 
said wearily. ‘I 
can’t bear it. I 
only know this— 
the last time I saw 
the fifty pounds 
was when they were 
in your hands 
When you’ were 
gone they were 
gone too. Until you 
prove that you did 
not steal them you 
are a thief to me.” 

The hot blood 
surged up into his 
face, anger flashed 
up into his eyes, 
angry words strug- 
gled through his 
lips. He _ spoke 
bitterly and vehe- 
mently, partly in 
anger at her accus- 
ation and partly in 
relief that she had 
not discovered his 
cheating at the 
club; and what 
bitter words he said 
to her he scarcely 
knew. 

She watched him 
in silence. Her face 
grew whiter under 
his words; and 
then, before she 
could speak again-— 
before she could 
realise it— he had 


gone. 
* * * 


In the morning she called him as usual, 
and then went down to cook his breakfast. 

But the bacon frizzled in the pan and 
curled up into hard dry pieces: the tea 
became cold, and she had to put it back 
on the hob, and still he had not come. 
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It was getting late—nearly time he 
started for the office—and she mounted 
the stairs and knocked at his door. 

There was no reply. 

She knocked again, louder this time; 
and when nothing answered her, she 
turned the handle and went in. 

The room was empty, the bed had not 
been slept in ; everything lay still, senseless 
and unmoving, and there was emptiness in 
the very atmosphere. 

A fly buzzed solemnly across the ceiling; 
the sun poured through the window and 
mocked her loneliness. 

When she realised what had happened 
she went to the dressing-table and took 
up a piece of paper that was lying there. 

“1 can’t forget that you called me a 
thief,” it ran. ‘I shall never forget and 
never forgive. It’s no use telling you 
that I did not take the money—it’s no 
use using hard words to you. I am going 
away, and you will never see or hear from 
me again.” 


Il. 


In the three years that followed Mrs. 
Flood grew harder, sterner, and more 
reserved than ever. She tried to forget 
that she ever had a son, and the effort left 
a bitter expression upon her face. The 
light had gone out of it, the lines had 
stiffened round her mouth and left it 
sinister and forbidding; and the neigh- 
bours gradually shunned and avoided her 
until she was left to solitary wretchedness 
in her small cottage. 

But one morning a great horror burst 
in upon her—a horror that shook her 
whole life. 

It came about in a commonplace way— 
so commonplace that one would laugh if 
one did not know that the tragedies of 
life are generally found in commonplace 
settings. 

A storm in the night had torn away 
part of her chimney. Some of the bricks 
had fallen inwards and blocked it up, and 
in the morning the grate had to be taken 
out of the kitchen. 

The workmen were there busy clear- 
ing away the débris, when something sud- 
denly fell to the ground. 


It was an envelope—thick, crumpled, 
and dirty with the dirt of years. 

““Now wot’s this?” said one of the 
workmen. He put down his hammer and 
wiped his hand on his apron. Then he 
peered into the packet, and an exclama- 
tion of astonishment escaped him. He 
stood with round, wide open eyes. 

“Oh, lor!” he exclaimed. “I’ll be 
jiggered.” 

“What is it?” said Mrs. Flood. 

“Oh, lor!” he said again, drawing a 
breath, “’oo’d ever a-dreamt o’ sich a 
thing? It’s somethin’ as ye’ll be mighty 
fine an’ ’appy about, I’m thinkin’, Mum. 
It’s a ’andful o’ tenners.” 

He held out the envelope towards her, 
but to his surprise, she did not attempt to 
take them. She stared at him wildly. 
There was a look of terror in her eyes. 

““Oh, my God!” she cried. ‘Oh, my 
God!” 

A recollection began to grow upon her— 
a recollection that made her dazed and 
faint. 

“They are the notes,” she faltered, 
“that I accused my son of stealing—oh, 
my God! I remember now—there was a 
chink in the cupboard—a space. . . . They 
must have slipped . . . and all these years ! 
Oh, my son!” 

She seized the envelope from the 
astonished workman and dragged out the 
notes. She looked at them—turned them 
over and over in feverish haste, and then 
suddenly flinging them from her she 
staggered back to a chair and bowed her 
grey head over the table. 


Il. 

For weeks there had been a paragraph in 
the papers headed “‘To Walter F e 
For weeks the black letters had been 
urging him to return, and for weeks there 
had been no result—no sign. Now the 
words had been altered, and they ran, 
** Your mother is seriously ill. If you wish 
to see her alive come at once.” 

Inside the little cottage Mrs. Flood lay 
delirious, and the neighbours, who had 
avoided her because of her hardness of 
heart, were with her now because of the 
trick fate had played with her life. 
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And, while she tossed and moaned in 
high fever, the rain outside poured steadily 
down. It clamoured against the window- 
panes and beat itself against the glass, 
and cried out to the sick woman until she 
thought it was the voice of her son. 

“Walter,” she 
cried. ‘‘ Oh, my son, 
my son! Come 
in... . Don’t look at 
me like that... . I— 
I can’t bear it. 5‘ 
Don’t stay away from 
ee If I could 
only see him once. ... 
If he would only kiss 
me... SEE 

But when at last he 
did come--when he 
rushed up the narrow 
stairs bronzed -and 
bearded—she did not 
know him. 

He knelt down be- 
side the bed and took 
her hand —a_ hand 
that was almost a 
skeleton—in his, and 
looked eagerly into 
her face. But her eyes 
were vacant. 

“* Mother, don’t you 
know me ?” he cried. 

“‘ Fifty pounds,” she 

whispered, ‘“‘and he 
was in debt. 
Fifty pounds . . . he 
stole them. ... Of 
course . . . who else 
could it be.” 

He steadied his face. 

‘“* Mother, don’t you 
know me ?” 

“Yes, the 
man,” she said. ‘‘ You can have the notes 
you found.... I hate them.... They 
have killed me and robbed me of my son.” 

% * * te 

Everyone had become silent in the 
room, but outside the rain clamoured 
persistently. There was a voice in it 
which seemed to be calling the dying 
woman on the bed. 


work- 


She stirred uneasily, and one hand went 
slowly up towards her breast. Her face 
was very thin and very grey. There was a 
faint glistening upon her forehead, a damp- 
ness upon her cheek, and her eyes seemed 
to be fixed upon some invisible object. 


SHE STAGGERED BACK TO A CHAIR, AND BOWED HER GREY 


HEAD OVER THE TABLE. 


A broken word fell from her lips—then 


another... . 
down. 

Walter leant forward. A grey shadow 
was beginning to creep over her face, 
and thinking there was recognition in her 
eyes he took her damp hand in his and 
smiled into her face. 

His smile was terrible. 


Then her eyes moved slowly 





THE ADVENTURE OF PETER THE MOUJIK. 


A RUSSIAN 


By LUCY 


ETER NICHOLAVITCH, a Russian 
moujik, had roamed many versts 
away from the village; as he often did to 
escape the alarum of his wife’s tongue. 
Anastasia Ivanova was a capable, stirring 
woman, unusually active and energetic for 
a Russian peasant, and Peter, who was 
famed throughout the village for being 
the laziest member of the ‘“ Mir,” the 
slowest moving, softest spoken of all that 
slow - moving, soft - speaking community, 
had but a sorry life at times in his 
home. To lie on the warm stove in 
winter, or to bask in the sun in summer, 
and to drink as much vodki as he could in 
any way obtain, was Peter’s modest ideal 
of a happy life ; an ideal, alas! which he 
was, under Anastasia’s vigorous govern- 
ment, too seldom permitted to realise. 
Active and industrious herself, Anastasia 
had no tolerance for her husband’s idle- 
ness; and if she could not force him to 
labour, at least took care that, while under 
his own roof, idleness should not be 
made too agreeable to him. Anastasia’s 
own earnings, added to the little dowry 
which she had brought her husband, just 
sufficed to keep the pair; and Peter had 
indeed wedded her with the idea of bliss- 
fully indulging his constitutional laziness 
at Anastasia’s expense. But the wife was 
by no means ready tamely to consent 
to this arrangement; and it happened 
that Peter was often scolded out of doors, 
either to seek the society of the village 
pope (priest),an old crony of his, or to 
wander alone towards the forest near the 
village. 
The village pope believed in Peter. 


STORY. 


HARDY. 


Like a true Russian, the latter was 
extremely superstitious, and, when goaded 
by the lash of Anastasia’s tongue ‘into 
earning a few roubles, was frequently wont 
to expend all he could spare from vodki in 
the purchase of tapers to burn before the 
shrine of his patron saint, or in contri- 
butions towards some fresh ornament for 
the village church, whose sky-blue dome 
and bright gilt minarets stood out in such 
strong contrast to the hovels which sur- 
rounded it, just as its gorgeous interior 
(the church of the meanest Russian village 
is often richly decorated) so contrasted 
with the scantily furnished interiors of even 
the abodes of the village magnates—the 
startchina (mayor), the starostas (elders), 
and the pope himself. 

Anastasia was of a practical, not to say 
worldly, turn of mind, and considered 
her husband’s piety (as exemplified by his 
votive offerings) as scarcely less repre- 
hensible than his indolence. She did not 
venture to express these heretical opinions 
openly, but she indemnified herself for her 
reticence in public by her vehemence in 
private ; indeed, the domestic storm which 
had just driven Peter out of his home had 
been raised by the latter's ill-judging 
liberality. That very morning Peter had 
returned from an expedition to the nearest 
town, whither he had journeyed for the 
pleasing purpose of receiving a trifling 
legacy, the bequest of an uncle and god- 
father who had wearied of the dull 
monotony of village life, migrated to the 
town, successfully pursued a trade there, 
and had remembered his village kinsfolk 
in his testamentary arrangements. 
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The sum eventually handed to Peter 
Nicholavitch, after all the necessary legal 
formule had been gone through, was but 
a trifling amount after all; but as the 
moujik strutted along, with the greasy 
rouble notes safely buttoned away in a 
bag under his sheepskin coat, he felt 
himself a Croesus indeed. It was seldom 
that he had the handling of more than 
a few kopecks at a time, thanks to 
Anastasia’s vigilance. It had been a sore 
trial to that good woman that a slight 
attack of illness had prevented her accom- 
panying her husband to the town on this 
occasion, but she had taken the pre- 
caution to make him swear before the 
sacred icon that he would enter neither 
vodki-shop nor even tea-house on his 
way home, but bring the precious roubles 
back intact. Anastasia had already settled 
how the little legacy (which she imagined 
to be greater than it actually proved) was 
to be spent. First, she would finally and 
for ever pay off the loan which her shift- 
less husband had contracted (‘‘for tools 
he is too lazy to use,” thought Anastasia 
bitterly) with that cheating Jew usurer, 
to whom all the village community 
were more or less in debt. Then she 
would replace their shabby and _ half 
worn-out “house-stove” (the central 
piece of furniture in a Russian peasant’s 
abode) with as handsome a one as that 
possessed by the startchina himself. 
Then—yes, Peter himself should have a 
fine silk sash for his touloupa, and even 
a moderate amount—say a half-rouble— 
for his beloved vodki; while for herself, 
visions of brightly coloured handkerchiefs, 
even of a gilt chain and cross, danced 
before Anastasia’s eyes as she lay musing 
upon the top of the stove—the usual 
sleeping-place of a Russian peasant family. 
And the pope? Oh, yes, of course a 
certain proportion of the legacy would 
have to be paid over to the pope for 
religious uses, and Anastasia set her 
brains to work to consider how small an 
amount—by dint of hard swearing and 
protestations—Father Ivan could be in- 
duced to believe was the Church’s fair, 
even liberal share in Peter Nicholavitch’s 
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lucky windfall, which his prudent wife was 
prepared to swear at quite half its real 
amount, whatever that might prove. 

It must be here recorded that Anastasia’s 
father had been a Raskolnik, or Dissenter, 
and that although after his decease his 
widow and daughter had deemed it wisest 
to profess a return to the Orthodox fold, 
the adherence of both, especially of the 
younger woman, had been rather from 
prudential than from religious motives. 

Meanwhile, Peter was returning to his 
native village with his own brain equally 
full of Alnaschar visions. It was indeed 
a grievous pity that he had been induced 
to take that rash vow against entering the 
tempting vodki-shops of the town ; but, as 
Peter wisely reflected, spirits were easily 
procurable in the village, and he had but 
postponed his enjoyment. So he trudged 
on with rapid steps down the village 
street, passing the house of the pope as 
he did so. This worthy had just come 
to the door, and saluted Peter with the 
usual soft Russian courtesy. The two 
men had one link in common: both 
possessed a shrewish wife.* Ivan Andro- 
vitch, the pope, being of a warmer temper 
than was the easy-going Peter, kept his 
domestic tyrant in a certain amount of 
order by retaliating with cuffs when her 
temper became unbearable—but he was a 
little afraid of his wife all the same, and 
could therefore sympathise with Peter. 
There is a story of a lady out walking 
with her husband, who, when a passer-by 
accidentally trod on her dress, addressed 
him in somewhat strong language. The 
delinquent, an old farmer, only looked 
pityingly at the husband, and remarked in 
a tone of genuine and kindly sympathy, 
“I du feel for ’ee, Sir, I du; for I’ve just 
such another bitter-tongued ’un of my 
own at home.” 

Peter’s face brightened at the sight of 
Father Ivan, and, in less time than it takes 
to write, he had eagerly related the story 
of his good fortune to his friend, and thank- 
fully accepted the latter’s cordial invitation 





* In Russia the ‘‘ white clergy,” or parish priests, 
are permitted to marry. 
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to step in and take a glass of vodki after 
his long tramp. Peter drank not one, but a 
good many glasses, and the pope’s vodki 
was always the best in the village. The 
moujik drank and talked, and felt himself 
a very great man indeed; and then the 
conversation gradually drifted round to the 
condition of the village church, to whose 
interior the villagers had long been talking 
of making certain additional decorations. 
A vainglorious spirit suddenly assailed 
Peter: why should not he play the part of 
a “barin” (noble), of a Czar himself, as 
it were, and, singly and alone, complete 
the suggested adornment of the shrine 
‘‘of his own patron saint,” as Father Ivan 
softly reminded him? So in the end 
Peter actually handed over the whole of 
his late kinsman’s legacy for this pious 
purpose, and walked—a little unsteadily— 
towards his own abode, where, when 
Anastasia speedily learnt the sad facts 
but no words can do justice to the scene 
which followed! Peter promptly fled, as 
from a hurricane, and had penetrated some 
way into the lonely snow-bound forest 
before he ventured to pause and take breath. 
The worst of it was that, now he began to 
think over the matter calmly, he himself 
was a little inclined to repent his too pre- 
cipitate geherosity—vodki-born! How- 
ever, there was no getting the money back 
now, as he ruefully reflected; and he 
would have to go on living with Anastasia ! 
This idea was so terrible that Peter 
stumbled vaguely on, feeling that every 
yard he wandered at least took him farther 
from that righteously indignant lady. His 
head was scarcely clear yet, or the rest of 
this story might have remained unwritten. 
Stumbling along the silent forest track, 
Peter at length halted at what looked like 
a small bank of hardened snow. The 
worthy moujik was always a believer in 
the Oriental proverb, “Sitting is better than 
standing, lying is better than sitting” ; 
and now, wearied, and but half-sober still, 
he thankfully flung himself down upon this 
apparently inviting couch without further 
scrutiny. To his horror, however, the 
bank, which was merely a drifted heap of 
withered boughs covered with snow, 
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immediately gave way beneath his weight, 
and the terrified moujik fell into a small 
pit, alighting upon a huge soft furry mass, 
which immediately stirred beneath him, 
and emitted a low ominous growl. Peter 
had, in fact, fallen into one of those lairs 
(“‘ caches,” as the Canadian hunters call 
them) which the bears construct for their 
hibernation during the winter months. 
Peter’s abrupt descent upon his back had, 
however, effectually awakened the slumber- 
ing Bruin, who now proceeded to struggle 
to his feet. 

Half- paralysed with terror, Peter did 
what was perhaps the very wisest thing 
under the circumstances. He clutched 
firmly by the fur of the animal, and kept 
his seat on its back, holding on as for 
dear life. The bear, after a few struggles 
and growls, awkwardly scrambled out of 
its lair, with Peter still clinging to it! The 
fright had completely sobered the moujik 
by this time, and he recognised his best 
chance of escape. As the angry beast 
shambled towards the trees, Peter dexter- 
ously clutched at one of the strongest 
boughs, swung himself overhead, climbed 
into the topmost branches, and then com- 
menced yelling at the bear at the top of 
his lungs, and pelting it with pellets of 
hardened snow. Bears are not the most 
courageous of beasts; and Bruin, like 
Peter himself, had been considerably 
startled by the latter’s fall, and yet more 
by the continued presence of a strange 
creature upon his back. In a few moments 
the terrified moujik had the satisfaction to 
see the brute lumber heavily away into the 
forest, when he cautiously descended from 
his lofty elevation and sped home on the 
wings of the wind, arriving so exhausted 
at his own door that he sank fainting before 
its threshold. And here he was, a minute 
or two later, found by his wife, whose 
temporary indisposition had vanished in 
the glow of her wrath and disappoint- 
ment. She was now about to sally forth 
with the rather forlorn hope of represent- 
ing to the pope that the money Peter had 
presented to the Church was in reality 
not his to dispose of—that it was owed, 
promised, his wife’s property, not his 
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own — to swear, in fact, to any fiction 
that might avail to rescue even a few 
roubles from Father Ivan’s_ clutches, 
though Anastasia herself had but faint 
hope of the success of her errand. 
Finding, as she opened her door, the 
apparently lifeless body of her husband 
lying before the threshold, Anastasia 
shrieked aloud. She was not a bad- 
hearted woman, for all her bitter tongue ; 
and really fond of her Peter, with all his 
imperfections. 

Sympathising and inquisitive neighbours 
hurriedly flocked out of their abodes. 
Peter was carried within, and vodki poured 
down his throat by Anastasia’s own hands. 
He speedily revived, and was able to 
recount his extraordinary adventure, and 
escape. 

“Well for you, oh, my son! that you so 
recently showed your piety, which has 
been thus amply rewarded,” cried a voice 
from the doorway, and Anastasia recog- 
nised Father Ivan, and knew the roubles 
were now gone for ever ! 

“Well for you, I say,” continued the 
pope solemnly, waving his hands towards 
the group of villagers, ‘‘that you, Peter 
Nicholavitch, instead of putting your newly 
acquired wealth in vain and worldly uses, as 
some profane advisers would have coun- 
selled you to do” (Anastasia winked), “‘ had 
the devotion to offer all at the shrine of 
your patron saint. And now, behold! your 
wife is restored to health, and you yourself 
preserved as by a miracle.” 

The village listeners devoutly crossed 
themselves, and a murmur of admiration 
and assent went round. 

““Would such a miracle have been 
wrought in your favour,” proceeded the 
pope majestically, “had you been a 
Raskobnik at heart, or a withholder of 
the dues of the church, or a mean doler 
out of a mere pittance for offerings? In 
such a case surely the bear had devoured 
you before now! But you gave gladly and 


, 


generously to your patron saint, and he 
did not forget you in your hour of need. 
Anastasia Ivanova,” added the pope, turn- 
ing solemnly to the wife, “see that in 
future you duly reverence your pious 
husband, in whose favour so miraculous a 
deliverance has been wrought.” 

Anastasia gasped a little. After all it 
had certainly been a very singular escape ; 
and who could say but that the saints might 
have had a hand in the matter? And so 
the good roubles had not been wholly 
wasted after all. There was some con- 
solation in this view of the affair. 

“It may be,” remarked ‘Father Ivan 
carelessly, as he turned away, “ that 
Anastasia Ivanova herself desires to make 
some small gift to the blessed saint in 
token of her own thankfulness for her 
husband’s miraculous preservation, or at 
least to burn a taper before the shrine.” 

So, partly from regard to public opinion 
and partly from a half belief in the truth of 
Father Ivan’s assertions, Anastasia herself 
actually screwed out the price of certain 
votive tapers, to burn in the church. 

As for Peter himself, this adventure with 
the bear proved the luckiest event in his 
life. The conspicuous reward which, 
according to Father Ivan, had been granted 
to his piety, set him far above all his 
village associates, and invested him with 
a certain reverence in their eyes. Even 
his wife scolded him no more for his 
laziness; but resignedly took up her 
burthen of working for the support of 
them both. And Peter, for the rest of 
his days, earned a few roubles when it 
suited him; but spent most of his time 
lounging about the village, being treated 
to vodki by his admirers, and relating 
again and again the history of the 
“miracle” wrought as the reward of his 
pious gift to the village shrine. 

No other moujik has yet been found 
to eclipse his glory by making a similarly 
liberal donation. 








THE DARK PRINCE. 


By NORA HOPPER. 





IND outside, and the light of 
stars: inside, the Dan was full 
of torchlight, and noise of voices singing 
and smitten harps. In the high seat sat 
old Conaire, King of Brefny, grey and 
bent with the misrule of near on a hundred 
winters: at his right hand waited the 
empty chair of his dead son, Conall, as 
it had waited for twenty years; and on 
his left sat Conall’s son, Eochy, turning 
wide, gentle, blind eyes to the quarter 
whence the music came, fitfully, like a 
fretful wind. 

“Play up,” said Conaire, as the harps 
paused. ‘‘ Why play ye all so faintly, Dall 
and Trenmore? Thought ye I had need 
of a lullaby song ?” 


’ 


In the torchlit chamber babe Conaire slept, 
Oro! without how the tempest swept ! 
Wise Nora watched by the sleeping child, 
Oro! without how the wind was wild! 

She rocked his cradle so high, so low— 
Shoheen, shoheen, shoheen, sho! 


It was the song of the youngest and 
boldest harper, Trenmore, whom all there 
knew to be of nearer kin to King Conaire 
than blind Eochy himself; and the King 
broke out laughing for pleasure of the 
mocking rhyme. 

‘“‘ Sing again, my yellow-haired lad, and 
sing loud,” he cried, in his thin pipe, “‘for 
there’s sleep-dust in my eyes to-night.” 

‘“And what will I sing of, King, and 
what name will I put in the song? And 
will I make it of women you loved, or 
women you hated? Ndéra Criéna’s red 
hair—or the black head that siept last on 
your breast, my King ? or the yellow cool 
of Eeveen, your wife ?” 

“* Let be two of those three dead women, 
harper,” the King said, frowning till his 
grey brows met. ‘“‘Waken my son’s wife 
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if thou canst, Trenmore ; but let sleep my 
wife, and thy mother, Noradonn.” 

‘“‘Is it your pleasure also that I should 
sing of Néra Criéna, kinsman ?” Trenmore 
asked, plucking the ‘‘ Dark Prince’s” 
sleeve. ‘Is it so, Prince Eochy ?” 

“‘ Ay, why not, Trenmore ? Your father 
sang for my mother,” Eochy said. Where- 
upon Trenmore took harp and sang of 
Néra Criéna—Wise Néra—Conall’s un- 
loved wife, and he made rhyme of her wit 
and her courage and her beauty: “the 
wild red beauty of the Shee,” the song 
called it, remembering the rumour in 
men’s mouths that Conall had taken a 
changeling to wife— 

Oh, we gave you gold to crown your head, 

And we gave you sorrow to your maid, 

Care, to watch you in your silken bed, 
Néra Criéna ! 

Like a lily in a quicken wood, 

White amid our press of spears you stood ; 


But the year grew old and winds were rude, 
Nora Criéna. 

Like a lily you were sweet to see, 

And you passed like lilies, quietly ; 

Do you grow a rose amid the Shee, 
Néra, Néra Criéna ? 

Now the song ended here, and there 
fell upon them a little silence under whose 
shadow men looked curiously and askant at 
the King, for there was none in Brefny who 
had yet forgotten how Conaire had loved 
and sought to wed young Néra Criéna, how 
she had wedded Conall, the King’s son, and 
loved none, and how her passing had been 
stranger than death. Had not Conall 
waked to find her place empty beside him 
in the grey of an April morning, and save 
the blind baby son crying forlornly in his 
cradle, no more sign on earth of Néra 
Criéna, who had been loved and hated so 
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well ? . . . . Now whether Trenmore’s song 
had roused the sleeper and opened the 
locked doors of forgetfulness or no, I can- 
not tell; but soon after this feast a rumour 
blew vaguely about the King’s house 
in Brefny, whispering here and there 
that Néra Criédna had come again. 
Lights were seen flitting about the de- 
serted hall where the Lady of Brefny 
had kept her state, and once and again in 
the false dawn or at twilight a kerne 
saw a shadowy figure, crowned with a 
splendour of red hair, pass unchallenged 
by the sentries and unstayed of King 
Conaire’s watch-dogs, unkennelled and 
savage though they were. Then the talk 
drifted to the ‘‘ Dark Prince” himself, 
hinting that he, too, was aware of a new 
presence in the Dan, and that he had even 
followed it to his mother’s deserted bower, 
and there held converse. Higher yet 
drifted the rumour, and touched the 
King’s dull ears; but here it found no 
acceptance. Indeed, Conaire made open 
mock of it: ‘“‘ Let men not tell him of a 
sleepy sentry’s dreams,” he said, though 
it needed no dream to tell him the 
Prince’s head was full of whimsies, and 
his heart be-fogged with visions; and 
this because he had kissed no woman in 
honest love and stricken no man in honest 
hatred. But, by Bove Derg and his Red 
Swineherd, he would find a cure for that! 
Eochy should marry, and though Brefny 
should never have a dark king to rule her, 
Eochy’s children should govern her—and 
they should be fair and strong and free 
from blemish as Irish kings should be. 
Therefore, messengers went west and east 
and south, seeking a wife for Eochy of 
Brefny. Eivir of Annayalla, Githa of 
Danish Dublin, and Muirgeis O’Shaugh- 
nessy were fair enough in all conscience ; 
but Eivir of the White Marshes was a 
witch, and the Dane was a foreigner, 
and Muirgeis’s dower was small; so 
Conaire and his councillors would none of 
these three, and fell to considering the 
claims of the two beautiful daughters of 
Sheehy of Iar-Connaught, one widowed, 
the other still a free maiden in her father’s 
hold. So, at last, the lot fell upon Maive 
of the Sheehy, and with much pomp her 


kinsmen brought her out of Connaught to 
Conaire’s Dan ; and Malachy, High King 
of Ireland, came himself to the marriage 
feast, with gold bracelets for the groom 
and kisses for the bride. 

Now the feast was long and noisy, and 
the toasts many, and midmost loud sing- 
ing and louder talking, none saw how early 
bride and groom withdrew from their 
seats right and left of the Ard-Righ, nor 
heard how they talked together on the 
threshold of the Dén, with the wind and 
starlight in their grave faces. 

First the bride spoke: ‘‘ They say that 
your mother was half a fairy, and that she 
has come back to the King’s Dian. Is 
that truth or a lie, Eochy ?” 

“Truth, my Princess ; and that I swear 
by my mother’s empty grave.” 

“Has any man seen her, then, my 
Prince ?” 

‘Alas, dear heart, 1am dark. But you 
shall see her, Maive.” 

“Shall I?” 

“* And you will love her, maybe ? There 
never was so sweet a voice—but you shall 
hear her speak, and call you her daughter.” 

““Sweeter than mine?” said _ she. 
Then, ‘‘ Hush and hark! They are sing- 
ing again, and in praise of thy grandfather. 
Was he indeed so strong a man of his 
hands, Eochy ?” 

“‘T have heard so,” Eochy said. ‘ Dear, 
tis no fault of mine that I was born blind : 
think no scorn of me for that, Maive.” 

“Listen!” she said; and in the quiet 
old Dall’s voice rang out through the 
Dan— 

And who at all was like to thee? 
Colleen and Shee found over fair 

Thy yellow hair: and only she 

Who could not see might never rue. 

My king, and who was like to thee ? 
Fear met not thee mid quickens haunted : 
Who drove enchanted horses three ? 
Who plucked and ate Dé Danaan fruit ? 


Who with his foot drove back the sea ? 
My king, and who was like to thee? 


“Look up at 


yonder bower, 
Princess,” Eochy said, as the song ceased 


my 


amid shoutings of Conaire’s name. ‘“‘’Tis 

my mother’s greenan, where I will take 

thee presently. Is there a light within ?” 
“A dim light—ay.” 
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‘** WHAT IS IT YOU SEE, MY WIFE, THAT TURNS YOUR HAND SO COLD IN MINE?’ 
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“Come, then, my heart.” So they went 
hand in hand across the court of the 
women’s house, and stood together at the 
heavy door of the greenan, where Nora 
Criéna had spun and sung and dreamed 
twenty years before. 

“‘T hear the thrum ofa spinning- wheel,” 
said the Connaught lady, leaning towards 
the “Dark Prince” with lips apart and 
smiling, and a wave of colour ebbing and 
flowing in her face. ‘‘ Husband, I am 
half afraid to enter. Am I not more to 
thee than thy mother’s ghost ?” 

But the Dark Prince’s heart was darker 
than his eyes at this moment, and he did 
not know what was the meaning of his 
wife’s clinging hands and her hurried 
breathing; and his thought was more 
on his fairy mother than on Maive, as 
he swung the door wide and lifted his 
bride lightly over the dusty threshold- 
stone. 

“Be welcome, my heart, as thorns 
in May,” he said softly. ‘‘ Mother o’ 
mine, here is my wife at last!” 

Now in his heart the blind man had 
made a picture of the greenan, and he 
saw it as it had been twenty years before : 
lighted and warm and friendly, with green 
hangings on the wall and many torches: 
and in her seat midmost the light his 
mother sitting richly clad, with all her 
glory of red hair shed out upon her 
shoulders, and a white hound and a black 
hound sleeping at her red-shod feet, and 
a weeshy red dwarf sitting on a stool to 
her left hand, droning an old song in time 
to the thrum of her wheel. 

But Maive of Connaught saw a lofty 
room arrased with cobwebs, and lighted by 
two sputtering pine-knots; dust thick on 
the floor, and rusty weapons on the walls, 
and in the middle of the hall.a red-haired 
woman, young and fair to see, with the 
silver chains of servitude on her bare arms 
and round her white throat. Arid she 
cowered away from Eochy’s groping 
fingers, holding up piteous hands in mute 
prayer to the woman who was not blind. 

““Mother — Maive—” LEochy - said 
hurriedly. ‘“‘ What is it you see, my 
wife, that turns your hand so cold in 
mine ?” 


“Do not tell him,” whispered the red- 
haired woman, covering her face, “ if you 
love him, lady.” But Maive’s hand turned 
colder yet in Eochy’s hold, and she spoke 
in a voice colder still. 

“Your mother’s women keep her state 
ill, my Prince, for the moth has eaten the 
hangings of her chair; and she is clad in 
a slave’s woollen gown instead of the blue 
garments of her degree. Indeed, Prince 
Eochy, she holds her royalty too lightly.” 

“I am dark, Lady Maive,” Eochy said 
gravely, “and I did not know; but if my 
mother clothes herself in wool instead 
of silk, then woollen is queenly wear. 
Mother, we must look that you keep your 
state better now you have a daughter as 
well as a son rs 

“Let the play end here,” Maive said 
abruptly, and as she spoke, the woman 
who stood listening found her clasped 
hands too slight a cover for her shame, 
and fell at the bride’s feet, with her face 
hidden on the dusty floor. ‘It has lasted 
too long already. Surely you have no 


mother, my husband, if you call this 


creature by her name. . Stand up, 
woman, and tell your name and kin.” 

“‘Gunhild,” the woman murmured, “ of 
Dublin.” 

** Listen, my Lord,” Maive said cruelly, 
“here is the truth at last. Ask her why 
she wears a slave’s mottled gown.” Eochy 
did not speak, but Gunhild rose to her 
knees, and answered nevertheless— 

“Twenty years ago I was sold into 
slavery here in Brefny to Conall, your 
father. He tired of me before the year 
was out—and then he died—and I have 
dwelt here with the women that waited 
on Néra Criéna ever since. I was but 
thirteen when I saw Conall first, my 
Lord, and because my gods hated me 
they have made me endure thirty-threc 
grey years.” 

‘“A slave whom your father tired of; 
and so very surely no mother of yours, 
my most dear Lord,” Maive said with 
asmile. ‘Tell us, woman, why the play 
began ?” 

‘* My Lord was ‘dark,’” Gunhild pleaded, 
“and I did my Lord no harm; nor have I 
offended even the ghost of Néra Criéna.” 
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“Leave weeping, wench,” Maive said 
sharply. ‘‘ My Lord will be gentle with 
you. Come, my Prince, what will you 
do to her for the lies she has fed you 
with ? Best chide her, and let her go: 
and by-and-by when she spins among my 
women I will given her in honest marriage 
to some man of Brefny—she is comely 
yet, my Prince. And her lies have done 
you no ill.” 

“* Surely, no ill,” Eochy said, with a pale 
smile. ‘“ Lady, will you leave me to deal 
justice to—my father’s slave ?” 

** Ay, my Lord, but deal gently with her, 
too,” Maive said, turning away, ‘* because 
I ask it, and this is your first 
boon.” 

“It is a promise—in the sight of Sun 
and Moon,” Eochy said, as he kissed his 
wife’s hand and closed 
her. Then he came 
beside the kneeling 
troubled as_ his 
troubled it. 

“Ts it true?” he said. 

“It is true as death,” the Danish woman 
said hoarsely, ‘‘for the Lady Maive has 
said it. Would love deceive my Lord ?” 

‘* What is it has deceived me so long ?” 
Eochy asked, very low. ‘‘Was it mere 
wantonness—or pity—or was it love ?” 

‘** It was love that lied to you,” Gunhild 
whispered; ‘“‘and it was not love that 
undeceived my Lord.” 

‘““Even so I knew,” Eochy answered. 
“Hush! There is no use in weeping 
now. Where are you, Gunhild ? Oh, me! 
my darkness is heavy on me to-night! ” 

‘* Here. at my Lord’s feet.” 

‘“* Here—at my feet? That is no place 
for her I called Néra Criéna. Up, Gun- 
hild! Your hands are cold as death,” as 
he lifted her to her feet. 

‘* My heart is colder, Lord.” 

‘* Let us not talk of hearts: mine is full 
of broken dreams, and clogged with them. 
They were easy to break, Gunhild—easier 
than these armlets of yours”; and as he 


wife’s 


the door upon 
back, and 
woman, his 
had 


stood 
face 


darkness never 


spoke he wrenched from her arms, one by 
one, the armlets that were her badge of 
servitude. 

‘“* My father’s sword and shield passed 
to me, and so belike did his slaves,” he 
said as the last armlet fell ringing at their 
feet. ‘‘ And at least, Gunhild, you shall 
not spin among my wife’s women, or wed 
at her bidding. What will you do, Gun- 
hild ? You are no man’s chattel now.” 

“T will go to my own people and let 
them choose for me my fate: whether I 
shall serve in my father’s house as a slave, 
or take the death they mete out to their 
light women. And may the gods harden 
their hearts to me, so that they choose 
my death!” the Dane said wearily. 

“What will be best for you I pray my 
mother’s gods to give: you!” the Prince 
said quietly. ‘So, whether thou goest 
quick into thy grave, or after long labour, 
Gunhild, may’st thou fare well!” Then 
he turned and left her without more good- 
bye, and while Maive sat yet among her 
women, bidding them comb out her wed- 
ding flowers from among her loose hair, 
Eochy and Gunhild went on their separate 
ways out into the darkness. 

Now she turned her face towards Danish 
Dublin, and so passed out of my tale, but 
Eochy turned his face westward, lured 
there by a far-away snipe’s cry. Presently 
he felt his feet on yielding ground, and 
here he cast his staff away, and his 
troubled face grew more content. Dark 
as he was, he could see his way to death, 
and step by step he went from tussock to 
tussock of slippery grass till at last he stood 
on the very edge of the Yellow Bog. Nowthe 
snipe’scry drifted nearer, and blew about his 
ears, piteous and insistent, and it seemed 
to Eochy that the cry was human and 
kind. So, following without question, as 
a child does, he stepped forward into the 
bog. And there—deep down—he found, 
maybe, the gates of Tir na n’Og, and his 
fairy mother, and the lost light of his 
eyes—and more, perhaps, than these. 





PSYCHE.—SCULPTURED BY MULLER. 
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THE NEWEST OF FLYING-MACHINES. 


O Manchester in an hour! To Paris 
in ar hour and a half! To New 
York in ten hours! What a stimulating 
vision of travel! Yet not relegated to 
the Greek Kalends or the equally distant 
Millennium, but a problem of the near 
future, when the air-car designed by 
Mr. George L. O. Davidson becomes an 
accomplished fact! Nor is it the vision 
of a dreamer, but the 
result of much sane 
thought on the part 
of a practical man, 
and of experiments 
to be numbered by 
many thousands, 
carried on under the 
direction of an eminent 
firm of engineers. 
The air-ships of the 
past have been 
balloons of more 
or less Brobding- 
Nagian size or 
“ships” of more 
or less—and gene- 
rally more than 
less—intricate con- 
struction, with the 
same inordinate tendency towards the de- 
velopment of wings as is exhibited by the 
centipede in the question of legs. Most of 
these latter machines have had to get a start 
either by running along an inclined plane 
or by being propelled from an altitude, 
from which they descended, in obedience to 
the law of gravity, to the earth. They have 
invariably utilised the same idea as that 
by which steamers derive their power of 
propulsion, by a screw-like movement 
from behind, modelled on that of a 
fish—an eminently practical idea whose 
theoretical value is shown by the results 


~~ 


obtained in the water, but an eminently 
unpractical one when applied to what are 
literally sailing vessels, as the failures 
sufficiently attest. 

To travel in the air we must follow the 
laws which govern the flight of birds, is 
the maxim on which Mr. Davidson has 
set to work. That idea eliminates at once, 
in dealing with the air, the scientific fact 


DAVIDSON’S FLYING-MACHINE IN FULL FLIGHT. 


which has long been known regarding 
water, that ships which sail on the sea do 
so because their bulk will displace a 
volume of water having a greater weight 
than their own. The same rule cannot 
possibly apply to ships which sail in the 
air, for birds are very much heavier than 
the volume of air they displace, and they 
manage to fly with a success which has 
hitherto baffled human ingenuity to copy. 
The new air-ship, whose general form 
is depicted in the accompanying Illus- 
trations, is modelled broadly on the shape 
of a bird, without conforming in detail to 
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any one of the numerous “ fowls of the 
air.” Its main difference is that its wings 
are rigid, and will under no circumstances 


move, the muscular power which nature 
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GENERAL ARRANGEMENT OF CAR. 


supplies to the bird being, however, 
located, as far as its working parts go, in 
the huge outspread wings, which serve to 
give a support to the machine in exactly 
the same way as the outspread cover of a 
parachute supports it. 

These wings in a machine capable of 
supporting a gross weight of ten tons 
measure about a hundred feet from tip to 
tip, and are formed of two surfaces of 
metal joined together at the body, in 
front, behind, and at the farther edge, so 
that they enclose a space between them 
varying in height from about six feet at 
the body to almost a cutting edge at the 
tip. In order to give greater support they 
are, however, rather broader than they 
would be in the case of a bird, each wing 
being, in this case, about forty feet from 
front to back at the broadest. The two 
surfaces forming the upper and lower 
framework of the wing, which may be said 
to represent the bones of the bird’s wing, 
are made of steel stays, while the repre- 
sentatives of the skin and feathers which 
cover these ribs are made of a complete 
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valve surface of metal. These valves act 
automatically. When the machine is 
ascending they remain open and prevent 
the pressure of the atmosphere above from 
retarding the ascent 
of the machine, while 
when it is necessary 
for the ship to remain 
at a given altitude, 
or to descend, they are 
closed so as to offer 
a resisting surface to 
the air beneath, on 
which the wings lie 
exactly, again, as 
in the case of the 
parachute. 

Between the upper 
and lower surfaces of 
the wings are rotary 
lifters worked by 
means of a steam- 
engine situated in the 
body of the bird itself. 
By their rotation they 
lift the machine 
vertically, and they do 
this as long as they are kept working. 
The experiments which have been made 
with lifters having a diameter of two, three, 
and four feet respectively, have proved 
that such lifters are capable of lifting a 
weight far in excess of the weight of the 
structure necessary to contain the required 
power. In the case of an air-car weighing 
ten tons, it has been calculated that these 
rotary lifters must have a diameter of about 
twenty-eight feet, and that they will revolve 
three hundred times a minute. 

The engines, machinery, and all the 
various apparatus for guiding, maintaining 
the equilibrium automatically, etc., will be 
situated within the body of the machine, 
as well as rooms to be used by the officers, 
the crew, and passengers. The size of 
this body will naturally vary with the 
number of passengers the air-ship will 
carry, but in the small one such as is 
contemplated to be built, it will be about 
fourteen feet high, almost as wide, and 
will be divided into two compartments or 
storeys. 

Its steel frame-work is to be covered 
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with metal giving a maximum of strength 
with a minimum of weight, and presenting 
many other obvious advantages. In the 
middle is located the heaviest machinery, 
placed there so that the balance may be 
easily kept, and on the first or lower storey, 
in order that the centre of gravity may be 
as low as possible to conduce to stability. 

Immediately in front of the head of the 
bird is a huge vertical beak, nearly half 
the height of the body, for the purpose of 
steering the car, and its action is exactly 
similar to that which governs the direction 
of the bicycle by means of the front wheel. 

The control of the inclination of the 
machine, the most important part of a 
practical flying-ship, in the opinion of 
Mr. Davidson, is obtained by means of the 
tail, which corresponds to the rudder of 
a ship, only it works in a horizontal instead 
of a vertical direction. It is furnished 
with a certain automatic mechanism, by 
means of which the slightest deflection of 
the ship from the horizontal is instantly 
counteracted, so that the bird will, all 
the time, travel on what is practically an 
even keel. 

The steering, by means of the beak, is 
directed. by a wheel placed in what the 
inventor calls the ‘‘ Beak-house,” in the 
front part of the 
upper of the two 
storeys into which 
the body is divided. 
In this room are also 
the compass, baro- 
meter, an indicator 
showing the angle at 
which the machine 
is travelling, the 
position of the tail, 
the number of revo- 
lutions being made 
by the engine, and 
several other neces- 
sary instruments, in- 
cluding also the 
machinery for con- 
trolling the settling of the bird on the 
ground. In order that there may be no 
jar at all, pneumatic tubes take the place 
of legs, and wheels of feet, compressed 
air doing the duty which in nature is 
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performed by means of the many bones 
and cartilages forming the feet and ankles 
of the bird. 

In descending, however, it will not rely 
entirely on these, for when it arrives at its 
destination, ropes are to be thrown out 
from the four corners,. which will be 
attached to the mooring-place exactly in 
the same way as is done with ships, and 
gradually, by tightening them, the machine 
will be brought down to the ground. 

The principle upon which it works is 
eminently simple. It is lifted vertically 
upwards by its machinery, and in obedience 
to the law of gravity, it is continually 
tending to fall again. 
inclination at a 
horizontal, 


By directing its 
angle from the 
moves forward, 
cutting through the air in exactly the 
same way as a kite fastened to the end of 
a string moves forward when the string 
is pulled at an angle to the outspread 
surface. 


small 
however, it 


There is, however, one all-important 
point which people must get out of their 
minds—a fact fostered by the air-ships 


whose descriptions and pictures have 
hitherto appeared. It is improbable that 
anyone will be able to have a machine 
to go off on a little “fly” on his own 


FRONT AND SIDE VIEW OF THE CAR. 


account, in exactly the same way in which 
he can mount his bicycle and go for a 
ride. The reason for this is exceedingly 
simple. With the machinery devised 
at present, the necessary mechanical 
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advantage is not to be obtained. An air- 
ship built to carry a single person would 
have to lift about three hundred pounds— 
the weight of the passenger, plus its own 
weight and that of its machinery, which 
would have to be limited to about one- 
half the weight it was capable of lifting. 
To obtain a supporting power of three 
hundred pounds, it would have to be 
about twenty-five feet from tip to tip— 
not a convenient thing to keep in a room, 
or in a back garden, like a cycle. A 
machine twice the size—fifty feet from 
the tip of one wing to the tip of the 
other—would support a weight eight 
times as great. or rather more than a 
ton; while a machine a hundred feet 
across will support a weight of ten tons. 
The possibility of the transformation of 
individuals into birds is therefore remote ; 
but there is no reason why we should not 
travel by air in exactly the same way as 
we travel by railway train or by steamer, 
several in one compartment. 

As to the practical question of cost, 
there is no doubt but aérial travel will be 
immeasurably cheaper than any other 
method of transit. About £20,000 is all 
that is necessary to build and equip an 
air-ship capable of carrying one hundred 
passengers. Were this to make but two 
return journeys a day between London and 
Manchester, and to travel only half full 
on each trip, it would convey two hundred 
passengers every day, and working only 
six days a week, it would carry a total of 
sixty thousand persons a year. If the fare 
were ten shillings return, and all the 
passengers took return tickets, the machine 
would earn £15,000 in the year, which 
would provide a large margin for interest 
on the capital after paying the necessary 
expenses for up-keep. 

The optimistic expressions in the open- 
ing sentences with regard to flight are based 
on the well-known fact that machinery 
vastly outstrips the possibilities of nature, 
and it has been demonstrated that certain 
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birds can fly as rapidly as twc hundred 
miles an hour. No animal can keep up 
with an express train for any distance, and 
if the same possibilities are evolved in 
aérial travel as have been on the railway, 
a speed of three hundred miles an hour 
should be by no means beyond the bounds 
of practicability. Those who declare that 
such expressions are far-fetched need only 
ask themselves what they would have 
thought if they had been told a hundred, 
nay, fifty or twenty-five years ago that 
they could travel at the rate of sixty or 
seventy miles an hour with safety and 
without inconvenience. Safety, indeed, 
will be the dominant feature in the high- 
ways of the air, for the ships which sail 
on that unplumbed deep will not be limited 
to a single method of passing one another, 
as vehicles on land or vessels on the 
ocean have to be, for they will be able 
to go over or under, as well as on one 
side. 

That the possibilities held out by such 
an invention are enormous no one can 
doubt. The social conditions of life will 
be changed. Our fashionable women will 
goto Paris in the morning to buy a hat 
which they want to wear that afternoon at 
a reception in London. Our business 
men will leave London after an early 
breakfast, and by reason of the difference 
of five hours in the time, arrive in New 
York in time to lunch with a client and talk 
over an important arrangement, and will 
return home in time to breakfast in the 
bosom of their family next morning. 
Then the intercourse between nations will 
be so intimate, and the possibilities of 
destroying cities so enormous, by dropping 
high explosives into them, that peace will 
perforce banish war for ever, and blood- 
shed will no longer stain the pages of 
history. 

Is it not refreshing ? 
lating? Is it not beautiful? The only 
drawback is that, in the words of the 
immortal poet, *‘ It hasn’t happened yet.” 


Is it not stimu- 





THE CENTENARIAN OF SAMOS. 


By S. L. BENSUSAN. 


ROM the crest of the rock the little 
house looked out over the Medi- 
terranean, and those who scanned the 
sea in bright summer weather could see 
Miletus rising sharply from the eastern 
waters and the hills of Nikaria gleaming 
in the distant west. More than a hundred 
years had passed away since Demetrios 
had built the cottage with strong beams 
brought from inland, and had plastered 
them over with mud that the sun had 
turned to mortar; and there had been no 
breakdown in any part. Indeed, Nature 


had taken the cottage under her special 
care and woven flowering creepers round 


and round. A shock of earthquake had 
passed over Vathy with the rest of Samos, 
but had left the home of Demetrios’s 
daughter untouched, and the _ simple 
inhabitants thought that the direct inter- 
position of Providence had been vouch- 
safed, and that Helena was indeed a 
fortunate woman. They respected her 
because now, like her father before her, 
she was a centenarian; because it was 
believed that she saw visions and could 
tell whether a month would shine with 
sun or frown with rain, whether the 
storms would visit the young vines or 
the phylloxera ravish the grape harvest. 
Moreover, she would break out now and 
again into strange rhapsodies that none 
understood and all respected. Her four 
sons were dead, her seven grandsons had 
died fighting the Turk; she lived almost 
alone, without blood relatives, receiving 
an occasional call from a passing priest 
and from the villagers who sought her 
advice on questions medical or agricul- 
tural. They repaid her wise words with 
little gifts of fruit and corn and an occa- 
sional cask of wine when vintage had 


been good; the house of her father being 
hers, life was not too hard. All the day 
she sat in the sun watching the life in 
the port below, looking with surprise not 
unmixed with fear at the huge mail-boat 
that called every fortnight, bringing its 
message from over the sea. And for the 
rest, when the bay was deserted, and the 
clear waters were stirred by the wintry 
storms, she sat in the porch of her house 
listening so intently that the villagers 
declared she heard the real voices of the 
storm, and that the great waters were 
bringing her some mysterious tidings. 
Somewhere in the purple depths beyond 
the harbour her husband and two sons 
slept their last sleep, and perhaps it was 
on this account that her face was ever 
turned towards the sea, and that visions 
came to her alike in the heat of day and 
the silence of night. 

One hundred and five long summers 
had waxed and waned; the very face of 
the island had changed since Helena was 
born. Generations had come, to laugh a 
little when their lives were glad and 
harvests realised their hopes, to weep and 
pray at other and more frequent intervals, 
and then—return to silence. The saplings 
had become trees, and had been cut down 
or withered, part of the old town had dis- 
appeared, and a smart quarter, with stone 
houses and cool green blinds, had taken 
its place. In her confidential moods, few 
and far between, Helena would aver that 
that part of Samos had but two land- 
marks, the rough track, called by courtesy 
a road, that ran up to the topmost hill, and 
her cottage. She would never go to the 
new town, and on the rare occasions when 
purchases were possible as well as neces- 
sary, Marica, the widow of her eldest 
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grandchild, who lived next to her, would 
go down from the little house on the hill, 
leaving her ancient relative to listen to the 
music-story of the restless waters below. 
The lamp of the old woman’s life burnt 
with feeble light, and troubles came heavily 
in the latter days. Rheumatism and ague 
succeeded each other, and then the light 
in the once bright eyes paled and went 
out with agonising slowness, until at last, 
on a fatal spring morning, when all the 
world seemed at its best and brightest, 
Helena woke to a world of mingled pain 
and darkness. By her directions, Marica, 
on whose brow was the shadow of a great 
misfortune, supported her to her seat over- 
looking the sea, and, as the sympathetic 
neighbours, summoned by the bad tidings, 
gathered round, the brave heart gave way 
at last, and Helena wept aloud. The hot 
tears coursed unheeded down her withered 
cheeks, her shaking, crippled hands were 
raised on high. ‘‘ Woe, woe,” she cried ; 
‘“‘darkness and pain have come together, 
and I am quite alone! Who will help me 
now to live, who will see me to my grave ? 


Come back, come back,” she cried, point- 


ing in passionate grief to 
“‘husband and sons, come back! Why 
have you left me here?” The women 
standing round with troubled faces, re- 
spected the outburst, and were silent; 
only the bees hummed happily among the 
flowers, and the birds sang in the branches, 
and the west wind wooed the cornfields 
far below, and made the graceful poppies 
nod their scarlet heads. And, truth to 
tell, there was but little that could be done 
in such a case, for the people were pitiably 
poor, and the hand of the cruel Turk was 
heavy upon the land. Very many and 
hard were their burdens, though their 
hearts were large. Presently some 
murmurs of consolation were heard, but 
Helena heeded them not. Her sightless 
eyes were still turned upon the sea, the tears 
still glistened on her face. ‘‘ Woe, woe!” 
She went on staring at the Mediterranean, 
whose waters seemed as though winter 
and wind could not exist. ‘“‘ My husband 
went to you, and you killed him. Even 
my sons you would not spare. Their 
children, too, are dead, but I may only 


the sea; 
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join my loved ones by this cruel road. 
They will not come to me again from the 
waters when I sit here—my husband, my 
sons, who have come through fifty long 
years to greet me every day from their 
home beneath the waves. I cannot see! 
I cannot see! Iam very, very old, and I 
am left behind!” And here the tears 
broke out afresh and choked her utterance. 

Down the path from the upper hills a 
stray traveller came suddenly upon the 
group. He had landed from the mail- 
boat that lay at rest in the bay, and his 
aimless wanderings in the course of an 
early morning walk had brought him to 
the edge of the land-line, where the 
wooden house stood in its tiny garden. 
He had heard and understood the com- 
plaint of Helena, had grasped most of the 
situation with rare perception, and on the 
impulse of the moment drew out a handful 
of money, put it into the palm of the old 
woman, whispered a word of hope and 
encouragement in his best Greek, blushed 
slightly, looked round, and was intensely 
relieved to find that none of his party had 
followed him, and then pursued his way 
down the hill, whistling happily enough. 
Perhaps he was rich as well as impulsive ; 
perhaps in some city of Western Europe 
or in the New World he had some aged 
relative whose closing years knew no great 
trouble ; perhaps he had won heavily at 
cards and found nothing to spend his 
money on in Samos. Whatever the cause, 
the result was the same. 

Had the heavens or the earth opened, 
had the dead risen, the surprise and 
astonishment of the little group could not 
well have been greater. They looked at 
one another in mute astonishment, while 
Helena, holding the gift in her shaking 
hand, waited for some explanation. A 
moment later it came: the Saints had sent 
a protector, a messenger, an angel, and 
this was the general belief, though the 
gift itself was prosaic enough—a handful 
of the moneys of several nations, including 
two French Napoleons, coins seldom seen 
in those parts and then only as a result of 
long toilsome service in dangerous ways. 
In one brief moment the difficulties of the 
years rolled away, for one and all were 
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conscious that such a sum of money would 
last indefinitely, and that Death could not 
be so far away. ‘“‘ You have been hasty 
and ungrateful,’ mumbled a_ toothless 
octogenarian, who stood by the porch 
looking with undisguised envy upon the 
gold and silver, ‘“‘and the great Father 
has been kinder than you deserve.” 
Helena dried her eyes and sat silent, 
overwhelmed by the experience. Her 


YUSSUF WAS WATCHING THE SCENE WITH SOME APPROACH 


TO APPRECIATION. 


hands grasped the money ; her friends had 
told her what it was worth, but she could 
neither collect her thoughts nor fully 
realise what had befallen. 


Ea. 


In the single cell of the miserable prison, 
lonides, the twenty-year-old son of Marica, 
stretched his limbs wearily on the bare 
floor. For him the outlook was very grim. 
He had fought and dangerously wounded 
a servant of the Governor, and the hour of 
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his trial was at hand. Yussuf, the warder 
and sentinel of the little prison, Yussuf, 
the evil-eyed, had told him that morning 
that he would receive his sentence on the 
following day, and had chuckled as only 
a cruel’ Turk can. So Ionides lay on the 
ground in an agony of terror all through 
the long hot day, and thought with 
despairing regret of his mother’s house on 
the hill above his head and of his old 
relative near at hand. Better 
to be Helena, with whom the 
last days were dealing so 
harshly, than here where 
certain torture and possible 
death awaited him on the 
morrow. He could not eat or 
drink or even pray, for terror 
had paralysed his faculties. 
All day long Yussuf, the 
guard, sat in his dilapidated 
sentry-box, furtively rolling 
and smoking cigarettes, 
cursing the prisoner who kept 
him from joining his friends, 
and reconciling himself with 
thoughts of something sensa- 
tional on the morrow ; for the 
Governor was notorious for 
his severity, and there were 
but few prisoners in Vathy at 
the time on whom he could 
experiment. The heat died 
out of the day, the sea slowly 
changed colour, the sun went 
home, lighting the waters in 
the direction of Nikaria with 
every sort of beautiful tint, 
gorgeous shadows of many 
colours lived for a_ brief 
moment and passed away. Then Yussuf, 
who was watching the scene with some 
approach to appreciation in the in- 
tervals of his cigarette, heard foot- 
steps on the road leading from the 
hills. He turned and saw Marica, whom 
he knew. 

“What do you want here, woman ?” he 
asked harshly; ‘‘ you may not go to your 
son. Do not come here to trouble me; | 
will do nothing for you.” 

Marica drew her shawl closer round her, 
as though his words had chilled her. 
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** Listen, Yussuf,” she said; ‘let my son 
go and I will make you rich.” 

A flash of emotion passed across Yussuf’s 
sallow face, but only for a brief moment. 
“‘No doubt,” he said, with a sneer, “ you 
have saved up perhaps the quarter of a 
medjidié or half-a-dozen piastres ; and it 
is for such a gift that I am to risk my posi- 
tion! Be off, woman! you will see your 
son to-morrow.” 


“You are wrong. I swear you are 
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OF SAMOS. 
yours; till then you need do nothing.” 
And a moment later she had gone. 

The great mail-steamer gave a warning 
shriek, and its screw churned the quiet 
waters of the bay into an opal foam; the 
beach became deserted ; the evening star 
slowly mounted in the heavens, and Yussuf 
stood at ease, leaning on his gun and think- 
ing deeply. Presently the sounds of the 
village died into silence—at Vathy, as 
elsewhere in Samos, there is but small 


‘IT SWEAR,”’ SHE SAID, SINKING ON HER KNEES, “‘ BY MY SIN I SWEAR THAT I HAVE BROUGHT 
YOU THE PACKET.” 


wrong!” replied the woman desperately. 
“‘A foreigner came to-day and left me gold 
and silver. I will bring you everything for 
my boy. Give him this file; let him 
destroy the bar and drop into the sea. I 
will be round the headland with a 
boat. He can escape to his cousin at 
Patmos.” 

*“* Where is your money ?” asked Yussuf. 
“* Are you trifling with me ?” 

“I go to bring it,’ she answered 
solemnly. ‘‘In three hours it shall be 


appearance of life after eventide. The moon 
rose and lighted a broad path across the 


bay. ‘There will be light here long 
enough,” muttered Yussuf to himself. At 
length his quick ears caught the sound 
of the returning footsteps, and soon 
Marica reappeared, her face flushed, her 
eyes sparkling, breathless, agitated, but 
triumphant. 

“It is here,” she said, holding out a 
packet; ‘“‘she slept with it under her 
pillow; I could not take it for a long 
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time. She prayed in her sleep and I 
stayed, the crickets called to her from the 
hearth, the floor creaked, the trees never 
rustled so loudly before. But I took it at 
last, though everything called out against 
me, and if she curses me when she wakes 
I shall not care. My boy will be free.” 

‘‘Listen, woman,” cried Yussuf, who 
had snatched the packet and examined its 
contents without so much as hearing a 
word. ‘“‘ How do I know that you have 
brought me all? What have you hidden 
away? Give me everything if you want 
your son.” 

“I swear,” she said, sinking on her 
knees, “‘by my sin I swear that I have 
brought you the packet as I took it; I 
have not left her anything, Holy Mother 
forgive and pity me!” 

‘* Wait here, then,” he said; ‘‘I will take 
the file to your boy.” She heard the 
doors jar and bang; he came back within 
three minutes, which seemed to the 
wretched woman like three hours. 

‘“* Now,” he said, “‘ go round to the boat 
and wait for him, not too near the shore, 
or you may be seen.” 


’ 


“Have you given it to him ? 
in a tone of mingled fear, entreaty, and 
mistrust. 


’ she cried, 


“Fool of a woman!” he answered; 
*“‘come and listen.” He took her to an 
angle of the wall where the whitewashed 
side of the little prison turned round the 
bend on a rock overhanging the sea at a 
height of about twenty feet. The tinkling 
rasp of the file could be plainly heard. 

Her eye beamed with-unspoken grati- 
tude. She turned, recrossed the prison- 
yard, and then hurried away. Yussuf 
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then swung himself cautiously upon a 
ledge of rock overlooking the waters. 
Ncthing broke the silence except the file 
and the occasional cry of a startled bird, 
until the night wind brought the distant 
sound of oars, whereat the Turk smiled 
and chuckled as was his wont. 

All at once there was a splash as the 
window-bar fell into the water, raising a 
circle of ripples, and a moment after there 
was a far heavier splash, followed by the 
cry from Yussuf, ‘“* Who goes there ?” 
There was no reply, but a moment later 
the moonlight illumined the head of 
Ionides as he rose from the dive. Then 
Yussuf raised his gun and took a steady 
ain; there was a flash of light, a muffled 
cry, a dreadful shriek that found a strange 
echo among the upper rocks. 

% * * % 

High up in the cottage old Helena 
woke suddenly, roused by some noise of 
whose origin she was barely conscious. As 
her senses returned to her, the agonised 
shriek rose from far beneath, and a chill as 
the chill of death came upon her. 

For a moment an overwhelming sense 
of terror numbed her; then suddenly 
she turned, as though for consolation, 
to the new life that was under her 
pillow. Trembling and shivering, she 
thrust her helpless hands one after the 
other into the recess where her treasure 
was hidden. 

* * * * 

Such of the villagers as had been roused 
from their beds by the unexpected sounds, 
and passed the little house on the rock, 
heard another cry yet—the last utterance 
of the Centenarian of Samos. 
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ROCKS WITH FUNNY FACES. 


NATURE 


N every part of the country you will 
find rocks of the strangest outline. 
Yorkshire alone revels in funny-faced 
rocks. Their presence has been accounted 
for in many ways, but no theory has yet 
been advanced which will apply equally to 
all the districts in which these huge rocks 
appear. 

The part of Yurkshire in which stones 
or rocks are par- 
ticularly abundant 
is that known as 
Nidderdale—or 
the Yorkshire 
Rhineland, as it is 
frequently called 
by its many ad- 
mirers. Here are 
to be seen not only 
occasional masses 
of rock, but vast 
tracts of moorland 
literally covered 
with stones of 
enormous size, 
their shape and 
general appear- 
ance resembling 
in many instances 
a variety of 
familiar objects. 
The most im- 
posing collection 
is the one on the 
moors at Brimham, occupying a space of 
about fifty acres, and situated at an eleva- 
tion of nearly one thousand feet above 
sea-level. Not a few explanations have 
been given of the fantastical appearance 
of these black-looking rocks, their broken 
and grotesque aspects having from time 
to time been attributed to volcanic 
agency, marine action, glacial erosion, and 
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to many other causes; but the accuracy 
of all these theories may be very much 
doubted, for, with the exception of a 
tumbled rock here and there, there is no 
evidence whatever of there having been 
any disruption of the strata. The decom- 
position of the rocks, however, and, con- 
sequently, their peculiar and in many 
cases amusing forms, may certainly be 
assigned to their 
unequal texture 
or quality, and to 
the combined 
forces of wind, 
rain, and frost, 
which were at one 
time much more 
violent than now. 
The “Dancing 
Bear,” of which 
an Illustration is 
here reproduced, 
is a very good 
specimen of these 
singular naturally 
shaped rocks, the 
majority of which 
are known by 
name. There is, 
for instance, the 
Elephant Rock, 
the Porpoise 
Head, the Boat 
Rock, the Rock- 
ing Stones, the Oyster Shell Rock, the 
Hippopotamus’s Head, and the Idol Rock. 
The latter is a most mysterious-looking 
object, of tremendous size and form. 
Although a perfectly detached block, it is 
fully twenty feet high, the whole mass 
weighing over two hundred tons. It is 
poised on a pyramid three and a half feet 
in diameter, the pivot itself supporting 


Photo by Arnold, Knaresborough. 
THE ‘‘ DANCING BEAR,” BRIMHAM. 
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this enormous column having a diameter 
of scarcely twelve inches. The Rocking 


Stones consist of a group of four rocks, 











Photo by Arnold, Knaresborough. 
THE IDOL ROCK, BRIMHAM. 


the two on the west side weighing respec- 
tively about fifty and twenty-five tons, and 
requiring very little force to create vibra- 
tion. ‘Those on the east side are smaller, 
but not being so well poised, they do not 
move easily. The basin-like cavity on the 
top of each of 
the larger stones, 
as well asa kind 
of knee-hole 
existing on the 
north side, are 
said to be the 
work of the 
Druids, who 
considered the 
moving of ‘these 
stones to be 
miraculous, and 
a power reserved 
to their own 
sacred orders. 
There are many 
other singular 
resemblances 
which the guide 
points out, such 
as the Kissing 


‘““ BOWERMAN’S NOSE,”’ 
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Chair, the Lovers’ Leap, the Druid’s 
Reading-Desk and Oven, and a capital 
representation of a dog’s head. From 
the front entrance to the Rocks 
House, where light refreshments are 
obtainable, the twin towers of York 
Minster are clearly visible to the unassisted 
eye. 

The valley of the Wharfe is not wanting 
in the grandeur of its scenery, nor in its 
stern and frowning rocks and precipices. 
Like Nidderdale, it also possesses its 
stretch of moorland crowned with appar- 
ently interminable rocks ; whilst here and 
there one meets with narrow ravines where 
at some distant period a convulsive mood ot 
Nature has tossed in wild confusion thou- 
sands of tons of stone. Ilkley is enclosed 
on nearly every side with rock - strewn 
eminences of more or less importance, 
prominent among which is that portion of 
Rombald’s Moor containing the ‘‘ Cow 
and Calf” Rocks. These two grotesque 
monsters appear to threaten the valley 
with destruction, so singularly do they 
stand out from the hills above them. From 
the top of ‘The Cow” a fine view of the 
valley above and below Ilkley is seen, 
extending upwards to Barden Fell and 
downwards to York Wolds; while in order 
to see York and its Cathedral (thirty-four 
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miles distant) it is only necessary to dis- 
mount ‘‘ The Cow ”’ and take up a position 
about fifty yards southward, on the top 
of another rock. On the face of ‘* The 
Cow” there is a large mark resembling a 
human foot, and 

of this the villagers 

were formerly in the 

habit of observing 

that it was caused 

by Giant Rombald 

(after whom the moor 

is said to be named) 

in stepping from 

Almia’s Craig (some 

distance away) to 

“The Cow,” when, 

instead of gaining 

the top, his foot 

slipped and caught 

the face of the rock. 

This, however, is left 

to the credulity of 

the reader. 

There are many 
other rocks in the 
district of equal in- 
terest to those 
already described, 
such as the Pano- 
rama Rock, so named 
on account of the 
magnificent view to 
be obtained from its 
summit; Almscliffe 
Crag, near Weeton ; 

Birk Crag, near 

Harrogate; and the 

famous rocks at 

Plumpton ; but all 

these bear a striking 

similarity to each other, and need not 
therefore be referred to. 

Dartmoor also has some strange stones. 
Near Manaton you will find ‘“‘ Bowerman’s 
Nose.” The cognomen “ Bowerman” is 
said to be derived from a man of that 
name who lived in the neighbourhood, at 
Hound Tor, in the time of the Conqueror, 
and the curious projection caused by the 
uppermost piece of rock is known as his 


“e ” 


nose.” There are five separate layers of 
rock, and the structure measures over forty 
feet in height. ‘‘ Bowerman’s Nose” is 
supposed to owe its origin to the Druids, 
this particular item being locally known as 
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THE LOVERS’ LEAP, BRIMHAM. 


a “rock idol.” The 

wrote of the Nose— 
On the very edge 

Of the vast moorland, startling every eye, 

A shape enormous rises! High it towers 

Above the hill’s bold brow, and seen from afar, 

Assumes the human form—a granite God! 

To whom in days long flown the suppliant knee 

In trembling homage bowed—the hamlets near 

Have legends rude connected with the spot 

(Wild-swept by every wind) on which He stands, 

The Giant of the Moor. 


poet Carrington 
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THE ROMANCE IN ITS REALITY. 


N the English translation of Camden's 
I “ Britannia,” published nearly three 
centuries ago, the statement appeared that 
Banbury was famous for zeal, cakes, and 
cheese, “‘to the great indigna- 
tion,” says Gibson, “of the Puri- 
tans, who abounded in the town.” 
The worthy Fuller was specially 
shocked, for ‘‘though zeal be 
deservedly put first,” he con- 
siders it inconsistent with the 
gravity and goodness of Camden 
“to couple a spiritual grace with 
matters of corporeal repast.” 
Camden himself denies the charge 
altogether, and attributes the jibe 
to the frivolity of a printer or 
compositor, he having confined 
himself, in the original, to the 
simple and harmless observation 
that Banbury was famous for its 
cheese. 

But Camden or the compositor 
was not the only 
person who _ jested 
at the piety of the 
town. Ben Jonson, 
in his famous 
“ Bartholomew's 
Fair,” makes much 
sport at the expense 
of Banbury Puritan- 
ism, and Richard 
Braithwaite in 
“Barnabz Itiner- 
arium ” is equally caustic, as the following 
verses imply— 


Te 


iM 
in oP 


In my progress travelling Northward, 
Taking my farewell o’ th’ Southward, 
To Banbury came I, O profane one! 
Where I saw a Puritane—one 
Hanging of his cat on Monday 

For killing of a mouse on Sunday. 


This incident, doubtless entirely evolved 
out of the imagination of the poet, has 
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been painted by Prentice, as in accom- 
panying picture. 

However, the Puritanism of Banbury 
exists no longer, and year by year the 
little town, which prides itself upon 
its position on the borders of 
Shakspere’s county, gives itself 
over for a few days to a burst of 
frivolity. A féte a/ fresco is held, 
with a delightful variety of enter- 
tainments and competitions. 

Happily, Banbury cakes have 
survived, if its zeal and cheese are 
things of the past. Everybody 
knows the anecdote of the Bishop, 
the boy, and the Banbury cake. 
The Bishop of Oxford, it is said, 
was passing through the station, 
when he directed a boy on the 
platform to fetch him a Banbury 
cake and gave him sixpence, add- 
ing, ‘“‘ Buy one for yourself with 
the change.” The boy returned 

munching one of the 
oblong pieces of 
pastry, and, handing 
the Bishop three- 
pence, explained 
that there was only 
one cake in stock. 
There is a weak 
spot in the story— 
a Banbury cake costs 
twopence. 

The town boasts 
of a bewildering number of “ original” 
cake-shops. One in the High Street 
seems to have the strongest claim to the 
distinction, since it bears the Royal Arms, 
and declares itself, “‘Purveyor to her 
Majesty the Queen.” How many Banbury 
cakes does the Illustrious Lady consume 
per annum, one wonders ! 

The original Banbury Cross was, unfor- 
tunately, destroyed by the Puritans at the 
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Reformation. A steeple type of structure, Horse.” Like the Cross, she has long 
something on the lines of the Martyrs’ since disappeared, but her memory is 
Memorial at Oxford, now marks the place kept green by a procession in the town 








THE JUBILEE PROCESSION AT BANBURY. 


where it stood. The “fine lady” of the at Royal Jubilees, occasions of rare occur- 

nursery jingle is an allusion to an alleged rence, except in recent years, under the 

habit of the “‘Old Woman of Banbury,” present happy reign. 

known also as the “ Witch of the White It was the building of the present ugly 
a 
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church which gave rise to the rhyme—Ban- 
bury seems specially rich in doggerel verse— 
Dirty Banbury’s proud people, 
Built a church without a steeple. 


This was in old days, when the town was 


TO BANBURY CROSS. 


are told that the principal streets possessed 
cart-ruts nine inches deep under ordinary 
circumstances, and when the weather was 
“‘a wee bit saft,” as the Scotch say, float- 
ing masses of mud covered the whole 


From an Old Engraving. 


THE PURITAN AT BANBURY. 


To Banbury came I, O profane one! 
Where I saw a Puritane—one 


the centre of the plush-manufacture, and 
before the local Paving and Lighting 
Committee had nobly invested in stones 
from remote Leicestershire to mend the 
roads, which must have needed it, for at 
the beginning of the present century we 


Hanging of his cat on Monday 
For killing of a mouse on Sunday. 


surface. 
epithet “dirty.” Why it was proud, history 
does not record. Possibly the term was 
only used for the alliterative effect dear 
to the primitive poet—and the modern 
journalist. 


Banbury no longer deserves the 


, 
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| THE KINDNESS OF MRS. RUTHERFORD. 


By CHARLES 





O, Dick, this is really India, and 
your bungalow at last,” said little 

Mrs. Rutherford, as she stepped out of 
the rattling ‘“‘ticca gharrie,” which had 
brought her from the station, and found 
herself on the steps of a long low white- 
washed building, surrounded by a many- 


pillared verandah, up the posts of which 
bright-coloured creepers were climbing. 
Above, as usual, was a thick thatched 
roof—the only kind of roof capable of 
offering real resistance to the blazing 
Indian sun; and in the cool crispness of 
the hour after sunrise, the house, with its 
pretty bright-coloured garden and gay- 
plumaged chattering birds, looked singu- 
larly attractive. Drawn up to receive their 
master and his brand-new English ‘‘ Mem- 
sahib” were a number of bare-footed 
native servants, all spotlessly clad for the 
occasion in their whitest robes and turbans, 
and all salaaming with the peculiar 
mingling of courtly grace and servile 
obsequiousness affected by the Hindoo. 
She felt quite shy as she walked between 
the rows of bowing black men, but their 
“‘salaams” and eagerness to serve gave 
her a curious sense of elation and pro- 
prietorship and pleasure as she realised 
that she now had a house of her own to 
look after. This was indeed a change 
from the crowded country vicarage in 
which she had been brought up, and the 
first feeling of strangeness and timidity 
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soon gave way to a delicious sense of 
importance, and enjoyment of the novelty 
of being mistress of a real household of 
her very own. 

As the cloudless days went by, her satis- 
faction increased. It was January; and 
surely the climate of January in the North- 
West Provinces of India is difficult to 
excel. A greater contrast to the dismal 
weather she had left behind her at home 
could scarcely be imagined. The days 
were pleasantly warm. The sun always 
shone. One could arrange little excur- 
sions and picnics without having to fear 
their being spoilt by rain. The nights 
were nice and fresh, the moonlight out- 
side in the garden after dinner perfectly 
enchanting—just the thing for a romantic 
young couple. The crisp air at sunrise 
might have been specially created by a 
benevolent Providence for an early morn- 
ing gallop, after the refreshing cup of tea 
at the “‘ chota hazri,” in the flower-covered 
verandah. 

The society of the place had opened 
its arms to her. Her husband was popular 
and had a good position: nothing could 
be more refreshing to the somewhat jaded 
palates of the other ladies than the little 
wife’s delight in everybody and every- 
thing. Being last from home, her hats 
and dresses, which she had not thought 
much of in England, were here the latest 
fashion. As a bride, she was treated 
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everywhere with a certain distinction, and 
her bright, girlish face and unassuming, 
gentle manner won all hearts. 

Then there were the new birds, the new 
flowers, the sights of all kinds: everything 
she found interesting. The servants, with 
their polite manners and silent, assiduous 
attentions, delighted her, and were indeed 
a contrast to the domestics who had 
short-handedly and often discontentedly 
struggled through the work of the large 
Vicarage household. The only thorn in 
all this rosiness was the native cook: not 
the results of his cooking—these she found 
eminently satisfactory—but his gruesome 
methods of bringing these results about. 
After her first visit to the cook-house, she 
had come in much distress to her husband, 
“‘ Dick,” she had said, ‘I really can’t eat 
anything to-night which that man has 
cooked! I shall just boil an egg for 
myself, and have some tea and bread-and- 
butter. You must send him away.” Then 
she poured out her woes. How, full of 
zeal in the performance of her new house- 
wifely duties, she had asked the way to 
the kitchen, and had been directed to a 
mud building in the corner of the com- 
pound. She had gone towards it with 
vague imaginings of a sort of Hindoo 
chef, dressed probably in a white cap 
and apron, and conducting his operations 
in a native modification of the nice clean 
English kitchen, with its shining utensils, 
which she remembered so well. Instead 
of which she had found a disgustingly 
dirty-looking black man, squatting in front 
of evil-looking compounds in tin-dishes, 
and working in an atmosphere of flies, 
dust, heat, and smells of every kind. How 
he had explained, with salaams, that the 
unpleasant - looking mixtures were for 
“*Memsahib dinner to-night” ; how hor- 
ridly everything was being done; how she 
really couldn’t eat in such a country; how 
Dick must send the man away. 

Dick, who, honest man, had in his 
bachelor days been accustomed to eat 
what was put before him, and not inquire 
too closely into the manner of its pre- 
paring, listened sympathetically to his 
young wife’s tale; and, after doing his 
best to comfort her, strode off towards the 
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‘“bobbachee khana,” where he had a half- 
hour’s interview with the cook; which 
had the effect of reducing that worthy to 
a state of collapse, and, outwardly at least, 
very much improving the condition of his 
department. 

Thus, for the first month or two, she 
was pleased with everything — admired 
everything. The romance of the gorgeous 
East had not yet worn off—the burning 
heats of July had not arrived to wither 
soul and body—the deadly monotony of 
the ever-blazing sun and cloudless sky 
had not had time to assert its influence. 
The native was yet a dark, mysterious 
being, courteous in manner, and effective 
in appearance, and with all the tantalising 
fascination of the unknown about himself 
and his belongings. 

Especially did she delight in the little, 
fat, brown babies which she met in her 
bungalow compound, who stopped in their 
play to gaze at the English ‘‘ Memsahib” 
with innocent, awestruck eyes, some of 
the boldest even putting up a tiny hand in 
an infantile ‘‘ thalaam Memthahib ” as she 
passed. 

At first, filled with a curious sort of 
shyness before these people of another 
colour, she had not done more than look 
and smile at the plump little atoms ; but 
one day, feeling bolder, she paused and 
tried to make friends with one of them— 
the kit- maghar’s child. This one had 
from the beginning especially taken her 
fancy. Its big black eyes, with their 
long lashes, had a particularly contem- 
plative, confiding look, and, unlike most 
of the others, it had shown no sign of 
fear. So, passing through the compound, 
she stopped, and stooping down, placed 
her hand on the chubby shoulder and 
spoke. The infant gave a shy laugh and 
ran away, looking back, however, coquet- 
tishly at intervals with a smile which 
showed it not to be displeased. Next 
day, encouraged, she renewed her advances, 
and they soon became great friends. Each 
morning she would be welcomed in the 
compound, where she would usually bring 
out some English sweets, which, first 
looked on with suspicion, but soon found 
to be altogether excellent, were eagerly 
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accepted. They neither of them knew 
the other's language, but this did not 
matter in the least—they were a woman 
and achild, and they understood each other 
perfectly. 

Matters went on thus for four or five 
days, but one morning the familiar little 
figure was missing from its customary 
place under the big “ pipal” tree; and 
on asking the reason, she was told it 
was ill—had “ bokhar” (fever)—that all- 
embracing term for sickness in India. 
In her sympathy she insisted, in spite of 
protestations, on paying a visit to the 
mother. Stooping low she passed through 
the narrow mud door, and found herself 
in the usual native dwelling—the furniture 
consisting of a “charpoy,” or native 
bedstead, some padded quilts, a few 
shining brass “‘lotahs” and cooking-pots, 
and a burnt-out hookah standing by the 
charcoal fire. There was her little friend, 
looking very piteous, with the tired eyes 
shut, and the long lashes resting pathetic- 
ally on the tiny brown face. At the 
sound of her step and voice they lifted 
languidly, and a weary little hand moved 
up to the hot forehead in the customary 
morning salutation. Her eyes filled: she 
wanted to take the child and kiss it, but 
the mother, who had said nothing—had 
not even looked at her—bent closer with 
a curious expression of trying to shield 
it—to interpose herself between her child 
and some danger. Nellie was both piqued 
and puzzled by this, but in her com- 
passion, seeking to show by her move- 
ments that she meant nothing but kind- 
ness, she drew near and placed her cool 
hand on the hot forehead with a soothing 
gesture. To her intense surprise, the 
woman, throwing the long cloth she was 
wearing completely over the baby, sprang 
up and faced her, with a hunted, defiant 
look on her face, mingled curiously with 
terror, as of some wild beast determined 
to defend her cubs to the last, but feeling 
a terrible impotence against some strange 
power threatening. For a moment Nellie 
stared at her in amazement, and then 
turned and left the hut, feeling quite 
bewildered and not a little angry. ‘“ She 
must be mad,” she said ; “ poor woman, 
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I suppose she’s worrying over the child.” 
And then her anger died away as she 
thought of the time when she, too, might 
perhaps have little baby arms of her own 
to caress her, and little baby eyes looking 
to her alone for help and protection, and 
how terribly she would feel it if Aer baby 
got ill. 

She met her husband indoors and told 
him all about it. 

“One would really have thought I was 
trying to bewitch the child,” she ended up. 

Dick only looked rather grave, and told 
her she had better not go near the hut 
again—at any rate for the present. This 
she cried out at, but on his insisting with 
more gravity than the occasion seemed to 
her to demand, she gave way like a good 
little wife, and went to her room to prepare 
to dress for her morning calls, putting 
down his seriousness to fear of infection 
for her. 

She was away the next two days paying 
a visit to a friend in a neighbouring canton- 
ment. On her return there was Dick at the 
station waiting with his tum-tum (the Anglo- 
Indian word for everything in the shape of 
a dog-cart), all ready to drive her home. 
After their long separation of two whole 
days she was full of news, and had not 
nearly finished her adventures, when, 
driving along the narrow road through the 
jungle, they saw a little party of natives 
coming slowly towards them. Their 
measured tread and absorbed air suggested 
some ceremonial, and when they were 
sufficiently near she saw that their faces 
were solemn; and then, to her surprise, 
perceived Mir Khan in the middle, walking 
gloomily, with a little bundle in his arms 
wrapped in a white sheet. Her husband 
pulled the pony to a walk. As the little 
procession went by Mir Khan suddenly 
looked up. His eyes rested on hers for 
one moment and were then quickly with- 
drawn ; but that moment had sufficed for 
her to catch their expression. She shivered. 
The look somehow reminded her of 
what she had seen in his wife’s face, but 
added to it there seemed to be a terrible 
menace. 

“‘ Dick,” she cried, “‘ why did he look at 
me like that ?” 
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Dick had not seen, but quickly com- 
forted her. 

‘That bundle,” he said, ‘‘ was his baby, 
the poor little thing you told me about, 
you know, dear, and, doubtless in his 
pain at his loss, the man’s eyes had had a 
sullen expression, and the rest must have 
been fancy.” 

She acquiesced, and her pity being 
roused, it helped to weaken the first 
impression. Very sorry she felt for the 
soft-eyed baby and for the father and 
mother. But she could not quite get rid 
of the quick impression the man’s eye 
had given her. It continued to haunt 
her, and so vivid did it presently become 
that she began to feel a strange dread and 
fear. Never had she seen such an expres- 
sion in a human eye before, and she could 
not now believe it to have been fancy. 
Why should Mir Khan have looked at her 
like that? She had been very good to 
his child, and he ought to have been 
grateful. She felt quite afraid to meet 
him. 

That evening the feeling grew upon 
her. Dick had gone to the small private 
office attached to the bungalow to write a 
couple of memorandums, which he wished 
to send off early next morning. She was 
tired after her journey, and, sitting alone 
in the drawing-room with the doors and 
windows wide open for the sake of cool- 
ness, the oppressive stillness of the Eastern 
night, broken only by the weird, howling 
laughter of the jackals, got upon her 
nerves. She sought out her husband in 
his office and told him of her fears. He 
really must send Mir Khan away. He, 
putting: her nervousness down to over- 
fatigue and to the heat and curiously 
electrical sultriness of the night, assented 
and soothed her, as one might soothe a 
frightened child. Certainly Mir Khan 
should be sent away. In her husband’s 
company her fears gradually vanished, and 
presently, comforted, she went to bed. 
When she awoke next morning with the 
sun shining brightly in, she felt quite 
ashamed of herself and her terrors of the 
night before, and this feeling became 
stronger when she got down to breakfast, 
and found Mir Khan, grave-faced and 
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impenetrable as usual, waiting silently and 
skilfully in his customary way. 

She was sorry for the man. It must be 
a wretched thing to be a servant, and 
whatever emotions may rend the heart, 
to have to stand and wait; showing no 
signs of personal feeling, no want of 
interest in the ever- recurring round of 
duty ; to wait solicitously upon the wishes 
of, in many cases, heartless and unsym- 
pathetic masters, to respona to their vary- 
ing moods, to be, in fact, an automaton— 
not a human being. She thought remorse- 
fully of her demand of the night before 
that he should be dismissed—why should 
she add to his troubles by such an abrupt 
act of tyranny; and one absolutely with- 
out reason, too p—simply a vague fancy of 
her own, an idea that a man carrying the 
dead body of his only child had looked at 
her in a way she did not like. No, he 
must not be sent away. In the reaction 
she felt almost affectionately towards him. 

That evening Mir Khan entered the 
drawing-room as usual to announce dinner; 
but instead of the wonted courtly salaam, 
and the words “ Khana taiyar hai, Sahib” 
(dinner is ready, Sahib), he remained 
standing in the doorway, his body sway- 
ing slightly from side to side, and a curious 
fixed look in his eyes. His dress was dis- 
ordered, and, strangest of all for the stately 
Mahommedan, his turban awry. Dick 
glanced at him, then sprang up. 

“‘Sug ka butcha,” he exclaimed, “ tum 
matwala ho—jao” (son of a dog, you are 
drunk—get out). 

The man appeared too stupid to under- 
stand, and the Englishman strode rapidly 
up to him to put him out. As he approached 
Mir Khan raised his arm in a drunkenly, 
threatening gesture. Now Dick, although 
a very kindly man, was, like most Euro- 
peans in tropical climates, decidedly 
quick-tempered. He twisted him round, 
and with a kick and a shove sent him 
sprawling down the verandah steps. The 
kit-maghar’s turban fell off and rolled a 
few feet away; the man himself lay fora 
second or two where he had fallen. Then, 
as if the shock had partially sobered him, 
he sprang up, and scowling evilly, looked 
for one moment as if he was about to 
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attack his master, but, thinking better of 
it, turned sullenly away and strode off, 
turbanless, towards his own house, mutter- 
ing as he went. 

Dick turned back into the drawing- 
room and proceeded to soothe the fears of 
his wife, whom the man’s unusual appear- 
ance and the little fracas in the verandah 
had frightened. 

“You were right, darling,” he said. 
“‘We shall have to get rid of Mir Khan 
after all. I’m sorry, too; he was not a 
bad servant. It’s all that cursed ‘ bhang.’ 
It's extraordinary how these fellows 
suddenly go wrong with it.” 

Then offering his arm to her in a play- 
fully ceremonious way, he went on— 

‘‘Well, dear, we must manage to eat 
without him for once. It quite reminds 
me of our honeymoon (ée-d-/éles at 
Mashobra—doesn’t it you ?” and he gave 
the little arm within his a playful squeeze 
as he looked affectionately down at his 
wife, whose colour had now come back 
all the brighter for the paleness which 


Mir Khan’s behaviour had previously 


brought. 

“And I’m sure my feelings haven't 
changed since then, anyway,” he added 
gaily, glancing down at her with quite 


ante-nuptial admiration. She blushed and 
laughed, and they had the merriest and 
most enjoyable boy-and-girl dinner to- 
gether possible. As he said, it was like 
a second honeymoon, and all owing to 
Mir Khan. 

They sat on thus, laughing and chatting 
until rather late ; and the evil thoughts of 
Mir Khan, watching from the door of his 
hut, where he sat cooling his hot head 
and increasing the evil glow in his heart, 
did not disturb them in the least. With 
the folding doors wide open, and nothing 
but the lattice-work “‘ chick” between, the 
brightly lighted interior was, of course, 
plainly visible to him, and he ground his 
teeth in impotent fury as he saw their 
merriment. 

‘*The cursed Memsahib,” he muttered, 
as he rocked to and fro, struggling with 
the rage consuming him, “the pale she- 
witch, who placed her white fingers on 
the head of my child—her blighting witch- 
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eyes upon his eyes — drawing out the 
life—she laughs; and the Sahib who 
struck me—he laughs also. Presently, I 
too will laugh,” and he laughed, a hideous, 
suppressed laugh, which a fiend in hell 
might have euvied. Of a truth, with 
“‘bhang” and brooding passion, the man 
was mad. 

The laugh, although low, reached the 
room where Nellie and Dick were talking. 

“What was that, Dick?” she said, 
looking scaredly towards the “ chick,” 
which, however, of course, revealed 
nothing of the blackness outside. Dick 
had not noticed : his ears were more deaf, 
perhaps, or his nerves less sensitive. 

“Nothing but a jackal, my dear,” he 
said lightly; ‘‘ surely you know the sound 
of them by this time.” 

But, somehow, from that moment a 
slight chill seemed to come over their 
gaiety. Nellie soon yawned, and said she 
really was so sleepy, she mus/ go to bed; 
whither Dick, after smoking for a short 
time, looking at the stars, and wondering 
whether in any of them there existed such 
a charming little wife as his, soon followed 
her. 

At breakfast next morning they were 
told that Mir Khan was “ bimar” (ill) and 
could not appear to wait on them. 

“ Bimar,” said Dick, “I should just 
think he was ‘bimar’ after last night.” 
And he called the portly bearer, ‘Oh, 
Suddhoo,” he said, “‘ you must get another 
kit-maghar forme. Mir Khan has turned 
budmash—taken to drink; and I can’t 
have that sort of thing with the Memsahib 
here. Let it be known in the Bazaar that 
I want another man.” 

Suddhoo salaamed “ bahut accha,” and 
went out. 

Dick had his usual after - breakfast 
cigarette, and then mounting his pony, 
rode off to his office about a mile and a 
half distant. 

A couple of hours later he was sitting 
there, working at the customary usual 
morning’s routine, wading through the pile 
of papers placed before him for signature. 
His babus sat in an adjoining room—fat and 
greasy—working in their stolid mechanical 
way, their souls absorbed in rupees and 
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the figures pertaining tothem. The hot 
weather was approaching, and the punkah 
swung lazily overhead. Outside all was 
silent glare. Two or three petitioners sat 
patiently squatting in the verandah until 
Dick might be ready to see them, domi- 
nated by a_ brass-buckle-belted ‘ chup- 
rassie” standing arrogantly over them. It 
was his mission to usher them into the 
presence, and to these simple village folk 
he was a great man. This he fully under- 
stood, and accordingly treated them with 
an arrogance befitting a Rajah at least. 
The Sahib was busy, he said; presently, 
when leisure came, he might perhaps deign 
to listen to such “‘jangalwallahs” (bar- 
barians) as they. So they sat on patiently, 
staring vacuously in front of them at the 
white dusty road. Occasionally a wayfarer 
passed; over the way some brown child- 
ren and dogs, after romping together, 
were all slumbering in a mass. It was 
the drowsy hour of noon, when all in 
India sleeps. 

Suddenly, from the native village about 
a quarter of a mile distant, a hubbub arose. 
There were cries and shouts, and suddenly 
the shriek of a man in mortal pain rang 
out—that sound which once heard can 
never be forgotten. The village folk in 
the verandah awoke from their waking 
sleep. The chuprassie went hastily and 
looked out from the “chick” along the 
straight main road of the village bazaar, 
then ran quickly into Dick. 

**Sahib!” he cried, with a voice and 
manner strangely different from the 
ceremonious aspect he usually employed 
in his presence, ‘‘ there is a man running 
amuck : ‘ pagal hai’ (he is mad).” 

Dick opened the drawer in the office- 
table beneath him, took out a revolver, 
hastily glanced at it to see that it was 
loaded, and went into the verandah. 

The shrieks and cries from the village 
were getting nearer and louder, and a 
confused running crowd could be séen, 
all apparently fleeing from some terror 
behind. Men were shouting, women 
shrieking, dogs barking. 

Suddenly the. road cleared as the fugi- 
tives bolted like frightened rabbits into 
open doors and windows, which closed 
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behind them immediately. Then in the 
centre a strange figure appeared, dashing 
madly along. It was almost naked; and 
its bare chest, arms, and legs were bleed- 
ing from various cuts and wounds, the 
blood zigzagging down and falling in red 
splotches on the road, eagerly drunk up 
by the burning dust. A small mob of 
pariah dogs were running with it, sur- 
rounding it in mad excitement: leaping 
up, barking, snapping, and worrying, but 
causing no diminution in its pace; and 
apparently hardly noticed, except that 
ever and anon the heavy knife would 
swing, and a dog would fall in the dust 
and remain howling and struggling. As 
the figure approached, its face became 
visible. It was Mir Khan. There was 
foam about his lips, and the swollen eye- 
balls appeared as if bursting from the 
head. As he ran he shouted and sang 
in triumphant frenzy, brandishing in his 
right hand a long native knife, the blade 
and handle of which, as also his hand, 
were dripping with blood. He seemed to 
run without object. like a mad dog, look- 
ing neither to the right or left, but as he 
neared the verandah and saw Dick, his 
face lighted up with a gleam of fierce 
intelligence. 

“‘ Hamare butche ke wasti [for the sake 
of my child], Sahib!” he cried in an 
exultant tone, full of the triumphant lust 
of satisfied revenge, as he hurled himself 
towards the Englishman. The latter had 
no time to think. Sighting the brawny 
chest, he fired, the man stumbled for a 
pace, but still came on. Dick fired again, 
this time with the muzzle almost against 
the frenzied body dashing towards him, 
and Mir Khan pitched forward at his feet, 
the red knife shooting out of his hand 
across the verandah, leaving an ugly track, 
and the foam from his lips bespattering 
Dick’s brown riding- boots. The white 
man leant over him, the smoking pistol in 
his hand. Mir Khan slowly and painfully 
turned his head until his eyes met those of 
his master. There was more sanity in his 
face now, but it was the sanity of a devil, 
not of a man. 

“Go home, Sahib, go home!” he 
muttered thickly. ‘I, too, laugh now,” 
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and with a horrible chuckle, ending 
abruptly in a gasp, he fell back, his whole 
body quivering in the death throes, his 
face upturned. 

The hideous mask of hatred glared 
up at Dick, the ghastly body lay on the 
dusty road, the small crowd of natives 
who had gathered stood in silence ; for 
a few seconds it appeared to Dick like 
a horrible nightmare. Then a terrible 
fear began to grip his heart. Turning his 
white face to his chuprassie, he told him 
in a parched, husky voice to bring the 
pony at once. It had been waiting 
saddled, and immediately appeared brought 
at a trot by the trembling syce. Never 
had he seen his master look so before. 
Dick sprang into the saddle, and scatter- 
ing the knot of native folk right and left, 
he dashed at full gallop down the road 
leading to his house. Dread was spurring 
him on—a fearful thought sat behind him, 
whispering words of terror into his brain. 
As he rode he saw nothing, felt nothing, 
thought of nothing. His one conscious 
When, 
however, he turned the corner of the road 
and saw its gate-posts, his brain cleared 
and a strange calm took possession of him. 
His eyes regained their power, even seemed 
to have an unnatural grasp of detail at 
their command. 

The Indian sun was shining as brightly 
as ever; the flowers were in full bloom. 
Their sweet heavy scent filled the air, the 
birds were singing—all seemed as usual ; 
only in one corner of the verandah a small 
group of natives were gathered. 

One look at their faces told Dick the 
worst. The terrified servants made way 
trembling, as he strode forwards. Only 
his old bearer, Suddhoo, who had been 
with him so many years, threw himself 
down before him at the door of the 
room, grovelling at his feet, weeping and 
wailing. 

“No, Sahib, no, do not go in; wait, 
Sahib, wait!” He threw his old shaking 
hands round Dick’s feet, striving to detain 
him. Dick raised him up quite gently and 
steadily, and opened his lips to speak, but 
no sound would come. Buddhoo looked 
up at his master’s face, and his voice 


idea was to get to the bungalow. 
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ceased its groaning ; he remained prostrate, 
but no longer tried to restrain him. 

Dick entered. A familiar figure was 
sitting at the little writing-table by the 
glass folding doors; the head, bowed 
forward as if drowsiness had come on and 
sleep surprised the writer, sinking the 
curly head on to the soft arms. A ray 
of sun entered, and with the curious 
taste for effect which Nature sometimes 
seems to possess, shone on the hair, 
turning it into a golden halo, and 
detaching the whole figure from the 
rest of the dark room by its blaze of warm 
light. A squirrel which, emboldened by 
the repose of the slumbering figure, had 
crept up to examine “it more closely, leapt 
down in fright and disappeared as the 
“chick” over the doorway was lifted. 
From there only the little yellow head, 
resting comfortably on the bent arms, 
could be seen above the back of the chair 
in which the figure sat: all looked like 
perfectly natural repose. But Dick knew— 
though, by the usual merciful dispensation 
of an all-pitying Providence, he could not 
fully realise : his senses were blunted. As 
in a dream he drew near, and looking down, 
perceived between the delicate shoulders 
the dark wound through which the life 
so dear to him had fled; then, without 
sound or cry, he fell—fell like a log at the 
feet of the beautiful body from which the 
soul he loved had so recently escaped. 

Thus the two figures remained, resting 
peacefully for some time—none of the 
native servants being bold enough to 
enter. 

“The Sahib,” they told the English 
doctor, who very soon arrived on the spot, 
“‘had ridden up. His face had been as 
the face of one already dead. He had 
entered the room, and they, waiting, had 
heard no sound. It might have been his 
spirit from Jehannum seeking the spirit of 
his wife. Perchance he also had been 
met in the cantonment by Mir Khan and 
killed.” 

“Terrible things, these native knives,” 
the doctor said to the police officer as 
they looked at the wound; “but death 
must have been instantaneous. The man 
must have stolen in from behind, and one 
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<hrust downwards had sufficed. Poor, 
poor little girl! However, she can have 
felt no pain.” 
* * 
When Dick awoke, he was lying in a 
pleasant bed in fresh mountain air, with a 
bright-faced nurse looking after him. 
They had expected that when conscious- 
ness returned memory would have been 
in abeyance, and careful warning had 
been given that no word was to be uttered 
that might in any way recall the truth 
until strength had returned. However, it 
was unnecessary. He knew all, they 
soon discovered, and remembered ll. 
But he had had a beautiful dream, he said 
(ony he evidently did not consider it a 
dream at all). Nellie had appeared to 
him, said she was perfectly happy, was 
waiting for him: that he must not be 
impatient, that he must work on, and 
that she would visit and help him con- 
tinually, until the Great Day should come 
when they would be again united. And 
so he was quite contented and willing 
to live on in expectation of the glorious 


day of reunion. 
* # * % 


* * 


The above happened some six years 
ago. Dick still continues his old life and 
work ; he is, however, prematurely aged, 
and his once robust figure has a frail 
appearance. The doctors say he cannot 
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last much longer, but in the meanwhile, 
though he will see no society, he appears 
perfectly happy in a quiet way; he does 
his work conscientiously and well, and is, 
in fact, officially, one of the best servants 
possessed by the Indian Government. In 
the evenings the natives often hear him 
talking, and even declare that a woman 
has been heard answering; at least, the 
only one bold enough to approach and 
look in (and he has in consequence been 
a hero and much respected by his fellows 
ever since) swears that he saw thé figure 
of the Memsahib in a shining white dress 
there also. 

So perhaps Dick’s dream was, as he 
believed, not merely a dream after all. In 
any case should I, or any reader of mine, 
ever be in a like case, God grant that 
such a dream may in mercy be vouchsafed 
to us. 

% * * # 

But the point to which I wish to draw 
attention is this—that the spark which 
ignited the whole train of circumstances, 
culminating in the above tragedy, was 
originated by the incautious kindness of 
an English girl, ignorant of the strange 
prejudices and superstitions of the East. 
For, as Kipling says— 


East is East, and West is West, and never the 
twain shall meet 

Till Earth and Sky stand presently at God’s 
great Judgment-seat. 
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N a winter’s night, when the wind is 
howling around the house, or the 
snow drifting against the window-pane, it 
is the custom of the fortunate man to draw 
his easy-chair nearer 
the cosy hearth, and 
to thank God for a 
good fire. Ina 
condition of bliss 
he toasts his toes, 
smokes his pipe, 
and indulges in re- 
trospect. He sees 
faces in the fire, 
and memories of 
youth and 
successful manhood 
absorb him in 
pleasant reverie. Or 
perhaps he indulges 
in conjecture, with 
his children, as to 
the object of the 
visit of the sooty 
stranger on the bar, 
or wonders whether 
the bit of coke flung 
out of the red glow | 
and leaping flame is 
a coffin or a jewel- 
casket. It is pos- 
sible he may turn 
aside from these 
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cobbles, that groups within the grate and 
sends out blue or golden flame, heat and 
life, has not been brought from its deep 
hiding-place in the earth’s crust without 
much enterprise and 
adventure. The log 
fire in the old 
English home has 
become a tradition, 
worked up now and 
again in Christmas 
story; still, for 
years before the 
wood fire was dis- 
carded by the 
humble householder, 
coal was known and 
used by the rich as 
fuel. If the his- 
torian is to be 
believed, there were 
coal-miners in 
China two hundred 
years before the 
birth of Christ ; and 
centuries back the 
monks of Beauchief 
dug for coal in East 
Derbyshire pits. 
The shrewd freeman 
of Newcastle entered 
upon the same 
industry in the 











homely pleasures to 
contrast his expen- 
diture with his income, and grumble, 
especially if he resides in town, at the 
enormous amount of his coal bill; but he 
never gives a thought to the daring toil 
and peril that have made the house fire 
possible. 

Yet the coal, be it hand-picked, -nuts, or 
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reign of Henry III.; 
and not long since 
the workings of an ancient coal-mine were 
discovered at Howburn, near Morpeth. 
Here, one hundred yards beneath ‘the 
surface, with crude implements, and 
without any scientific system of ventila- 
tion, the colliers of the time delved 
fearlessly, and the coal was hauled from 
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the workings in tubs and on sledges to 
the pit bank. 

The early scratching for coal on the 
surface of the land, and the primitive 
working of coal in crude pits by old- 
fashioned iron pick, wooden shovel, and 
the hauling of fuel by the patient barrow- 
man, have been superseded by a skilful and 
systematic industry that employs in this 
kingdom alone no fewer than 650,000 
miners, and yields 190,000,000 tons of 
coal per year; but the industry has not 
developed without many a fight against 
prejudice and greed. 

In 1661, the citizens of London were 
very angry at the more general use of the 
hideous fuel, forwarding a memorial to 
the Crown, in which they gravely stated : 
“This coal flies abroad, fouling the 
clothes that are a-drying on the hedges. 
Being thus incorporated with the very air 
that ministers to the necessary respiration 
of our lungs, we find it in all our expector- 
ations, being for the most part of a blackish 
and fuliginous colour. It comes in time 
to exulcerate the lungs, when a mischicf 
is produced so incurable that it carries 
away multitudes by languishing and deep 
consumption.” Notwithstanding — these 
dire effects and the sardonic eagerness 
with which live coal lends itself as a 
helper to London fog, mining has in- 
creased. In the beginning of this century 
coal was not only used for the house fire, 
but in the factory, and later in locomotive 
and steam-ship. The capitalist found that 
he had discovered a gold-mine in the 
recesses of the pit, and he worked chiefly 
with only one object—the acquisition of 
wealth. 

Women as well as men crowded into the 
workings with oath and ribald jest, and 
toiled, nearly naked, and not ashamed. 
The hurriers, mostly girls, who pushed or 
dragged the loaded corves from the coal- 
face to the horse-track, were literally beasts 
of burden. The mode of working was 
ingenuously described by one of the York- 
shire pit-girls, examined before the Mining 
Commission in 1841. She said: “ When 
the corve is loaded, one of us is harnessed 
with a belt round the waist, and a chain 
comes from the front of the belt and 
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passes betwixt our legs, and is hooked 
on to the corve, and we go along on 


our hands and feet on all fours.” Youths 
and young women, so far as they were 
attired at all, were naked to the waist 
and wore loose trousers; but in some 
of the pits adult miners, whom the female 
hurriers assisted, worked perfectly naked. 
Purity and modesty were mere phrases, 
and education had scarcely touched the 
mining population, for this remarkable 
statement was made by Ann Eggley, aged 
eighteen, a hurrier: ‘‘I never heard of 
Christ at all. Nobody ever told me about 
Him”; and another girl said: “‘ Jesus was 
Adam’s son, and they nailed Him to a 
tree.” 

The revelations of colliery life were so 
revolting that in 1842 the Legislature 
passed an Act making it unlawful for 
females to work in pits; but Parliament 
did not prohibit them altogether from 
colliery working. They were driven from 
bank and underground way to the sur- 
face, and one of the most picturesque 
sights in English industrial life to-day is 
afforded at Wigan, where the muscular 
pit-brow lasses, dressed in tightly fitting 
pitman’s cap, jacket, or short skirt, well- 
patched moleskin trousers, and Lanca- 
shire clogs, twirl the laden corves on the 
pit bank and unload them with dexterous 
strength. These women make a pleasant 
contrast to the degraded creatures who 
worked in the mines half a century ago. 
They are healthy, cleanly, and thrifty ; 
and they have considerable determination 
of character. Nine years ago an attempt 
was made in the House of Commons to 
deprive the pit-brow women of Lanca- 
shire, Wales, and Scotland of their toil, 
on the plea that it was unwomanly 
and inimical to home life; but the 
stalwart females laughed the suggested 
amendment to scorn. They put many a 
touch of bright colour to their pit-brow 
dress, and came to town, with ruddy faces 
and quaint dialect, to cajole the Parliament 
men ; and they interviewed the then Home 
Secretary with such rough grace, earnest- 
ness, and sincerity, pointing out the hard- 
ship they would suffer if prevented from 
pursuing their employment, that he 
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became their champion, frankly admitting 
that they were industrious, well-conducted, 
and even a noble class of women. 

The male collier has also improved. 
There is a common notion that even when 
in holiday attire, which generally consists 
of dark blue pea-jacket, checked trousers, 
muffler, and cap, he is a being apart from 
ordinary society ; but the notion is a mis- 
taken one. The may be seldom 
seen, or identified, of the Black 
Country; but he is a power in 


miner 
south 
the 
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more sober, and more thrifty. Education, 
easier access to literature, and the expan- 
sion of political thought, have all tended 
to raise him from a mere pick-wielder and 
drink-consumer to a thoughtful, respon- 
sible being, with higher aim than the 
satisfaction of gross appetite. The better 
conditions under which he works in the 
mine have also benefited him physically 
and morally. The interior of a pit is at 
the best a gruesome subterranean work- 
shop, with possibilities of three perils—the 


HOW SOME WOMEN WORK IN LANCASHIRE. 
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Midlands, Wales, and the North, and isa 
very different person from the coal-getter 
of half a century ago. He is not so 
thirsty as his progenitor, and not by any 
means so frequently drunk. He is not so 
passionately fond of coursing, pigeon- 
flying, pitch-and-toss, knur and spell, 
wrestling, and pugilistic encounter. He 
is less brutal in many ways. There are 
occasionally scenes of week-end dissi- 
pation in the mining villages; but the 
home and social life of the collier shows 
distinct and gratifying reform. 

He is in the main more self-respecting, 
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fall of bind, the fierce explosion, and the 


sudden inrush of water. It can never be 
an attractive place of employment, like the 
snug and luxuriously furnished office of 
the Government clerk; but the risk of 
death in it is not quite so great as of yore. 
Science has improved the ventilation of 
the mine, and given the collier a more 
efficient safety-lamp. In some mines he 
has the advantage of quick conveyance to 
his toil, and swift method of transit of 
coal to the surface. The telephone and 
the electric light have been introduced 
for his additional security and convenience; 


F 
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but he detests the innovation grimly called 
“The Iron Man.” The hatred of the 
compositor to the type - setting machine 
is mild in comparison to the collier’s rage 
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one of his first captains. Then, as crises 
arose, a host cf mining leaders worked 
their way stolidly to the front, perhaps the 
most notable being Thomas Burt, Sam 








A BURY PIT BANK. 
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at the coal-getting machine, and he growls 
ominously when it is suggested that the 
electric transmission of power into the 


farthest recesses of the mine will ulti- 
mately bring coal-getting machinery into 
general use and rob him of his occupation. 
Not even the prospect of worked-out coal- 
fields in some parts of the North perturbs 
him so much as this threat from scientific 
invention. 

The miner still believes that force is 
the best remedy for hardship and wrong, 
but only in extremity does he resort to 
physical demonstration of his belief. The 
trade union is the weapon with which he 
fights his way through the opposing force 
of capital, and he is led by remarkable 
men. Macdonald, with his striking garb 
and peculiarities of pronunciation, was 


Woods, and Ben Pickard, men of great 
resource, and the last conspicuous for his 
strength of will and dogged pertinacity. 
Normansell has a vivid place in memory 
for the part he took in the strike of the 
Thorncliffe miners in 1870, with its fierce 
accompaniment of riot and siege; but Ben 
Pickard was the mining Bismarck during 
the gigantic struggle several years ago. 
Like Thomas Burt, he has done good 
work in Parliament; but it is in conference 
with the masters that he shows the most 
indomitable spirit. He never swerves 
from his position. He has a stubborn 
answer to every argument, and he smiles 
at the capitalist’s plea that he cannot work 
his pits at a profit, for Ben Pickard’s 
political economy is altogether averse 
from the proposition. His creed is that 
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miners’ wages should govern prices. Strong 
in this faith, he became a remarkable figure 
in the struggle. All through the privation, 
riot, bloodshed, and paralysis of trade, he 
never lost sight of his purpose. The life 
and death of the Conciliation Board did 
something towards its achievement, and 
he is determined to secure for the miners 
a living wage. 

The collier is seldom a humorist. At 
the beginning of his career, when he is an 
irresponsible pit lad, he is full of frolic, a 
mischievous young scamp ; but his experi- 
ence in the mine soon sobers him. The 
early hour at which he rises, the lonely 
trail along the main road of the pit, the 
work in the imperfect light, and the daily 
association with the taciturn coal-hewers, 
tend to make him prematurely old. He 
has practically no youth. One day he 
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to work. He has a good opinion of 
himself. He knows that he contributes 
to the country’s prosperity and happiness, 
that without the fuel he picks trade would 
stagnate and the fireside become a travesty; 
but he derives little enjoyment from his 
mile trot, with bent back, by prop and 
brattice to his working-place. Whether 
he hews the coal by the pillar system, 
cutting the coal into blocks or pillars, and 
gradually working them out; or whether 
by the long-wall system, removing the 
whole of the coal as he advances, picking 
his way through the seam, his work is 
sombre and solitary. He indulges, perhaps, 
in a laconic remark to the muscular toiler 
who, with wedge and sledge - hammer, 
breaks the great lumps as they fall; he 
may soliloquise in strong language on the 
stifling heat in the heading as he wipes the 
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romps like a kitten in the flickering light 
of the safety-lamp in the hurrying corve. 
The next, as it were, he strides with deeply 
lined face, and with his lamp and tea-can 
slung on his belt, silent or monosyllabic, 


dust and sweat off his naked breast. But 
he does not waste much time in idle 
gossip. He works on with dogged per- 
sistence till the hour comes for his snap, 
or forenoon drinking. Even then he says 
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little as he sits on coal slab or corve-rim. 
He is too busy with his luncheon—bread 
and bacon, or bread and cheese, washed 
down with copious swigs of cold tea, 
facetiously styled ‘** Wigan ale” or “ Silk- 
stone stingo”—to talk much. He never 


becomes garrulous even in the afternoon, 
when his day’s work is done, and he has 
had his bath and his dinner, and sits with 
his mates on his haunches, miner fashion, 
on the curbstone in the village market- 
place, contentedly pulling at his pipe. He 


WHEN 
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quietly observed, “ Weh; if Ar ’ve 
damaged t'engine Ar’m ready to pay 
for it!” Another collier, riding in a 
third - class compartment, with his face 
black as a negro minstrel’s with coal- 
dust, persisted in keeping the windows 
up, remarking to an irate passenger: ‘If 
thah wants to tak’ a chill, thah’d better 
tak’ it in another carriage. Ar raythet 
fancy thah wants to spile us complex- 
shuns.” But perhaps the most humorous 
incident comes from Lancashire. A 


THE SAFETY LAMPS GLEAM. 
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may make a stray comment on pigeon- 
flying, or dog-racing, or football, or his 
wages, or the latest policy of his mining 
leader; but, as a writer who knows the 
English collier well has remarked, ‘‘ The 
mere rest from physical toil is a pleasure, 
and his satisfaction is written on his face.” 
As a rule it is when he is away from pit 
environment that his rare humour reveals 
itself. For instance, the story is told that 
during the prosperous era in the coal trade 
in 1874 a miner, strolling on the railway, was 
knocked down an embankment by a loco- 
motive, and on recovering consciousness, 


Radcliffe miner, watching the late Bishop 
Fraser swing down the street, said to 2 
mate: ‘‘ Eh, mon, yon’s a gradely Bishop 
What a chap he’d be for a_hup-and- 
deawn foight!” 

The miner's humour, like the light from 
his safety-lamp, merely flickers in the hard 
and dull monotony of his daily toil ; but, 
notwithstanding education, superstition 
pulsates and creeps strongly within him. 
The sailor will not go to sea with a 
mate who possesses a_ white - handled 
knife. The pitman, if he meets a woman 
on his way to work, growls at his ill-luck, 
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and probably turns on his way homeward, 
for he dare not descend the shaft. Though 
brave as a crusader in actual disaster, he 
is often nervous in the pit. In mining 
class and at popular lecture he has 
obtained some knowledge of the formation 
of coal and the action of various gases in 
the mine; nevertheiess, the seething move- 
ment in the seam, the sweep of wind 
across the wet breast of the stony “ fault,” 
the crack of timber bearing, like Atlas, 
the weight of the earth above him, are 
sufficient to make him start, and lean on 
his pick intently listening. There is in 
Wales a haunted pit. A strange figure, 
it is said, has been seen stalking through 
the underground ways; and sometimes 
the miners are so terrified by the mys- 
terious knockings in unworkable places in 
the mine that they fling down their picks, 
and hastily retreat, not daring for that day 
at least to resume their toil. It is the 
deeply rooted conviction of the miner 
when an explosion does occur that mis- 


fortunes never come singly. The colliers 


at other pits in the vicinity immediately 


cease their toil, and make their way 
to the scene of the catastrophe, some 
pitman perhaps remarking, ‘‘ Nene on us 
likes to work after such ado as this. It’s 
much if we don’t lake [idle] to-morrow 
as well.” 

Whatever the miner’s faults and follies— 
his swagger, obstinacy, and lingering bru- 
tality—he is a hero in the presence of 
colliery disaster. In the dark ways of the 
mine, when struggling for his own life 
against the insidious power of the after- 
damp, or the wild rush of subterranean 
torrent, or the hot blast of air and smoke 
from seam on fire, he will forget his own 
peril, and show marvellous courage and 
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endurance in the rescue of his mate. Men as 
brave as Plimmer, of Normanton Common, 
abound in the mining districts. He was 
caught in the explosion in the Silkstone 
pit, and when crawling, injured and dazed, 
along the main road, buckled a comrade 
to his belt, and dragged him through the 
darkness, over the bodies of the dead, to 
the bottom of the shaft. Cool and daring, 
the miner is always eager at rescue. There 
is no nobler story in mining history than 
that of the explorers in the Oaks Colliery, 
when Parkin Jeffcock and his brave band, 
pushing onward through the wrecked road 
thick with sulphurous gas, perished by the 
second outburst which filled the mine 
with fire! Often clumsy in gait, uncouth 
in form, repellant in manner, there is in 
the truest heroism which he reveals a 
fascinating side to the miner’s character ; 
and considering the innumerable risks of 
his calling, his readiness to carry his life 
in his hands for the succour of those in 
peril, and the home and trade benefit of 
his toil, he is entitled not only to reason- 
able hours of labour and equitable pay- 
ment, but to the sympathy, if not always 
to the admiration, of mankind. Anyhow, 
his ambition keeps pace with his evolu- 
tion. Formerly, his highest aspiration 
was to become the village publican. Now 
he strives for the responsible position of 
colliery manager, or becomes the leader 
of the men, and enters Parliament. There 
is, in fact, in this democratic age no 
limit to the possibilities of his career; 
and those who are inclined to hold him 
in contempt and to scoff at his erratic 
ways and failings should remember that 
there is a good deal of truth in the famous 
saying: ‘A live collier is better than a 
dead Cardinal.” JoHN PENDLETON. 
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THE NEW VICE-QUEEN OF INDIA—THE HON. MRS. G. N. CURZON. 


See “‘In the Public Eye.” 
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URING the vacation, when Parlia- 
ment has had nothing to say, when 
the theatres have been shut, and when 
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THE HON. JOHN HAY, 
New Secretary of State at Washington. 


everything and everybody 
the Public Eye has been 
diplomatic world, which at other times 
is so difficult of access. The changes 
involve all the great English - speaking 
countries save Australasia; and in each 
America has a special interest in the 
appointments, not merely on behalf of 
itself, but by reason of side issues. 


has his holiday, 
rivetted on the 


To begin with, Colonel John Hay has 
gone home again to be Secretary of State. 


He has been with us only seventeen 
months, but he has done much to maintain 
the example set him by his distinguished 
predecessors, Lowell and Mr. Bayard. 
At his fine residence in Carlton House 


Terrace he has entertained splendidly, 
and his public appearances, notably his 
speech at the unveiling of the Scott 
bust in Westminster Abbey, have been 
instinct with a dignity befitting his high 
office as Ambassador to the Court of 
St. James’s. 


Colonel Hay is just sixty years old this 
month. He was born in Ohio, but his 
ancestors came from Scotland, although 
he is unable to trace his pedigree any 
distance. He has, however, made the 
acquaintance of the chief of the clan Hay, 
the Earl of Erroll, a soldier like Colonel 
Hay, who, you remember, was A.D.C. to 
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The new Governor-General of Canada. 


Lincoln during the war. As a diplomat 
he has served at Paris, Vienna, and 
Madrid; but it is as a writer of robust 
verse that his name has become a house- 
hold word, for the popularity of his 
stirring description of Jim Bludso and 
the Prairie Belle is surpassed by nothing 


in modern American verse, except 
the ‘‘Heathen Chinee.” As a probable 
successor to Mr. Hay, Mr. Chauncey 


Depew has been more than ever in the 
Public Eye, for which he rarely becomes 
eclipsed. 


America also enters into the appoint- 
ment of the Hon. G. N. Curzon, the new 
Viceroy of India, for, as everybody knows, 
his wife, née Mary Leiter, is the daughter of 
the Chicago millionaire, and the sister of 
Mr. Joseph Leiter, who came to griefoverthe 
great wheat deal. As if in anticipation of 
herproud position to-day, she waschristened 
Mary Victoria. The American newspapers 
are immensely proud of her, and the Vew 
York Journal sums up her future thus— 
“She will rule over 300,000,000 sub- 
jects. She will have palaces and a Court 
more splendid than Queen Victoria herself. 
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Her husband will have a salary six 
times that of the President of the United 
States. Unlike Queen Victoria, he will 
actually govern his subjects. His wife will 
share his power. She will uphold the 
prestige of American womanhood. It is 
pretty safe to say that Mr. Curzon owes his 
good fortune largely to his charming 
American wife.” 


As a matter of fact, Mr. Curzon was 
famous before he met Miss Leiter, for 
when he was yet an undergraduate his 
prominence made a University jingler 
write— 

There once was a fellow called Curzon, 

A very superior purzon. 
There be some who think that the 
rhymester did not strain truth for the sake 
of a jingle, for Mr. George Nathaniel has 
made his mark mainly in point of his 
extreme “ cockiness.” The Curzons have 


been very successful. It is only a hundred 
and thirty-seven years since one of them 
got the Barony of Scarsdale, but since 
then another branch of the family has got 
the Earldom of Howe, while another 
Mr. Curzon 


holds the Barony of Zouche. 
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has recently been the object of much 
unpleasing notoriety on account of his 
brother-in-law. 


America, of course, must be immensely 
interested in the Queen’s representative 
in the Dominion of Canada, and is 
not likely to be disappointed in the new 
Governor, the Earl of Minto, who leaves 
for Ottawa next month. The Elliots had 
a long and honourable history as chiefs 
on the Scottish Border before they dis- 
tinguished themselves in the larger sphere 
of Empire. The present peer’s great- 
grandfather, the first Earl, was Governor- 
General of Bengal, and will long be 
remembered in connection with the trials 
of Warren Hastings and Sir Elijah Impey. 
This Earl’s brother was Governor-General 
of Madras. Lord Minto, who was born 
in 1845, is fourteen years older than Mr. 
Curzon. His wife is the daughter of the 
late Hon. Charles Grey, who was private 
secretary to the Queen, and she is. there- 
fore a kinswoman of Sir Edward Grey. 
Lord Minto has been in Canada before as 
military attaché, so that he knows the 
country well. He is very popular with the 
French population. 


America is also interested in the Hon. 
Michael Herbert, the new Secretary to our 
Ambassador at Paris. The brother of the 
Earl of Pembroke, he celebrates his majority 
as a diplomat this year. He has served 
at Washington, the Hague, and Constan- 
tinople. His wife is a daughter of the 
New York banker Wilson, whose family 
have made such successful matches. The 
banker’s son married Miss Caroline Astor, 
a sister of the Colonel John Jacob Astor 
who raised the battery of artillery, as noted 
in these columns last month. Miss May 
Wilson married the millionaire, Mr. Ogden 
Goelet, who died last year, and her 
daughter is reported to be engaged to 
the young Duke of Roxburghe. Another 
of the banker’s daughters, Miss Grace 
Wilson, married Cornelius Vanderbilt 
junior, so that the Wilsons have had a 
pretty good share of the New World’s 
millions. Mr. Herbert’s sister, Lady de 
Grey, is one of the great supporters of the 
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opera, and has much to do with the policy 
of the Covent Garden syndicate. 


Sir Herbert Naylor- Leyland, Mr. 
Curzon’s successor in Parliament for the 
Southport Division of Lancashire, repre- 
sents the opposite side of politics (he 
defeated Lord Skelmersdale, the Con- 
servative candidate, by 272 votes), but he 
too has an American wife, the daughter of 
Mr. W. S. Chamberlain, of Cleveland, 
Ohio. Indeed, the New York yellow 
journalism has recently been running this 
lady hard as a hostess against the Duchess 
of Marlborough, for she has a magnificent 
town house, which her Grace of Marl- 
borough has not. Sir Herbert is the son 
of a Colonel, and began his life in the 
Life Guards, where he remained for 
thirteen years until 1895. He was 
originally a Conservative, representing 
Colchester in that interest until 1895, 
when he became a Home Ruler and re- 
signed his seat. He received a baronetcy 
from Lord Rosebery for his pains. 


What would the Public Eye be without 
the Princess of Wales? It would be 
difficult to account for her enormous 
popularity on the ground of any positive 
policy, but there is not a doubt that she 
holds the heart of 
England and the 
Colonies. That is 
why Newfoundland, 
which has ever been 
ready to experiment in 
philately, has placed 
the Princess’s head in 
the new orange three- 
cent stamp of the 
colony. Many years 
ago the Prince’s 
portrait was similarly used. He appeared 
in a Scotch plaid and a natty Glengarry 
bonnet. 


re 


Princess or WALES 
PostaGce Stamp. 


Miss Marie Tempest’s excellent voice, 
always taken the utmost care of, has kept 
her in the Public Eye longer than falls to 
the lot of most prima donnas. Itistwelve 
years since she made a name for 
herself and a fortune for Mr. H. J. Leslie, 


ago 
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MISS MARIE TEMPEST AS THE SORCERESS IN ‘‘A GREEK SLAVE,’”’? AT DALY’S THEATRE. 
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THE NEW VICE-QUEEN OF CANADA-—THE COUNTESS OF MINTO. 
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‘in “Dorothy,” which really built the 
Lyric Theatre. She was the “ Queen of 
My Heart To-night” whom Mr. Hayden 
Coffin, then a blushing young baritone, 
serenaded for untold nights, and after the 
lapse of twelve years—which means so 
much in .stageland—she and Mr. Coffin 
are once again hero and heroine in the 
same piece, ‘‘ The Greek Slave,” at Daly’s. 


Miss Tempest became Mrs. Cosmo 
Gordon-Lennox the other day. Her 
husband, who isa 
son of the late 
Lord Alexander 
Gordon - Lennox, 
and consequently 
a nephew of the 
Duke of Rich- 
mond, is one of 
the keenest aristo- 
cratic actors we 
have got, playing 
under the name of 
Cosmo Stuart. He 
is excellent in a 
certain form of 
flippant farce, and 
he is understood 
to be connected 
financially with 
one fashionable 
theatre. His 
mother was one of 
the ancient and 
wealthy family of 
Towneley, and he 
is thus connected 
with many of the great Roman Catholic 
families of this country. His uncle (by 
marriage) Lord Norreys has actually 
assumed the surname of Towneley, in 
addition to that of Bertie (the family name 
of the Earls of Abingdon). His cousin is 
young Lord O’Hagan, who will be twenty 
in December. Miss Tempest’s sister is 
married to Mr. Michael Levenston, the 
London theatrical manager, who has been 
recently running the Royalty Theatre. 


MR. C. E. 


It was a broiling hot day in August that 


ae: -C. 


Egeberg Borchgrevink set sail 


BORCHGREVINK, 
Leader of the Antarctic Expedition. 


aboard the steam-barque Southern Cross 
from London Town to the South Pole, 
which he will try to reach in the name 
of Sir George Newnes, who is content to 
leave the North Pole for the behoof of 
Mr. Alfred Harmsworth. Mr. Borch- 
grevink is an old hand in exploration. 
He is a Norwegian, educated partly in 
Christiania and partly in Saxony, but 
he started life in Queensland, where 
he was engaged in surveying, and for 
two years he taught natural science 
and languages in a 
college at Sydney. 
Three years 
he made a voyage 
of discovery to the 
Antarctic, which 
attracted intrepid 
Sir James Ross 
nearly sixty years 


ago 


Mr. Borch- 
grevink will pro- 
ceed to Hobart 
Town, and thence 
to Cape Adair, 
where he and a 
party of eight men 
will remain until 
September next 
year. Sir George 
Newnes has 
equipped an ex- 
pedition on the 
most lavish scale. 
The ninety sledge- 
dogs alone have cost nearly £2000. They 
have come all the way from Siberia. 


Photo by Forbeck, Christiania. 


The man who wrote the ballad “* Who 
Fears to Speak of ’98?” has been a good 
deal more in the Public Eye than he 
possibly cares for. He is Dr. J. K. Ingram, 
Vice-Provost of Trinity College, Dublin. 
When he wrote the ballad which appeared 
in the ation he was an ardent Nationalist. 
He is now as enthusiastic a Unionist. He 
has been Professor of English and of 
Greek at Trinity College, and his “ History 
of Political Economy ” is a standard book. 
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By MARGARETTA BYRDE. 





AY I come in?” 

A moment before Mrs. Menzies 
had been sitting in a listless attitude, her 
pen wandering idly over a sheet of paper, 
making circles, letters, flourishes —any- 
thing but the beginning of the ‘* Chapter 
Five” that announced itself as the object 
of her morning’s work. But at the sound 
of the pleasant, rather boyish voice, she 
sat up in her usual alert fashion, drew 
towards her some manuscript sheets that 
lay scattered about the large table behind 
which she was ensconced, and answered 
brightly— 

“Oh yes, Don, if that’s you.” 

There was a slight jingling of spurs as 
he entered, handsome and erect in his 
uniform. She started and paled a little. 

“I’ve come straight from parade,” he 
said, walking round the table and bending 
slightly over her extended hand. ‘“* Why, 
how cold you are!” 

“My hands always get cold when I’m 
writing,” she explained briefly. Then she 
said, less brightly, with a sort of nervous 
tremor, only partially controlled— 

“You are late—and it is 
morning.” 

“I know,” he said, and there was some- 
thing in his voice that made the simple 
admission of fault its excuse, its apology, 
and its condonation all at-once. At least 
it was so to this woman. ‘*‘ The Colonel 
kept me,” he added. ‘I’m awfully sorry ; 
but you never mind like other women— 
that’s one comfort to me always. You 
know the sort of thing: ‘Well, well, 
Sir, so you’ve come at last;- I 
thought you’d come no more; I’ve 
waited with my bonnet on from one till 
half-past four.’ I had an old aunt used to 
sing that, and it’s jolly true to life. Only 


our last 


you are always so busy and interested in 
your writing that men may come and men 
may go and you don’t mind. At least, you 
are never jumping up and down when I 
come in, like some women I know.” 

Mrs. Menzies laughed. 

** My dear boy, I have had a long expe- 
rience in waiting. And as it was 
Colonel r 

The young fair face flushed 
slightly, and a line deepened around Mrs. 
Menzies’ mouth. Their eyes met, then 
glanced apart quickly from different appre- 
hensions. 


the 


fellow’s 


‘I met Lady Hilton, too, as I was cross- 
ing the park,” he said. 

‘““With Flo ?” asked Mrs. Menzies, still 
looking at him. 

** Ves,” he = They kept me 
a few minutes—not Lady Hilton 
asked me to come in to-night after dinner.” 

** Shall ” She took up her 
fountain-pen, and began making circles 
again. 

**I don’t know.” His voice was hesi- 
tating, with a soft caressing note in the 
hesitation ; then he said abruptly, and in a 
stronger tone, “I think I won’t.” 

Mrs. Menzies looked up quickly, and 
there was relief in her glance. The young 
fellow’s face was set—he had a determined 
mouth and chin—but his eyes belied their 
sternness as he looked out of the window, 
near which his chair was drawn. Then 
the woman’s face changed again. He 
turned, and met the pity in it. “I’ve 
made up my mind,” he said, with affected 
carelessness, “‘to say no more good-byes 
twice over. A fellow gets—well, you 
know how it is. And one has to face the 
music. I’ve had a good time lately— 
rather too good for a detrimental, as I 


answered. 


long. 


you ? 
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suppose I am, and shall be for some 
years.” 

“Unless Sir Basil : 

‘“*Oh, I won’t build my hopes on dead 
men’s shoes.” 

*“‘ Rather a-‘mixed metaphor, Donald.” 

**T know it is; I never can talk properly, 
but there; who could, on the eve of 
banishment from everything worth living 
for? I wouldn’t mind if it were a decent 
campaign, either; in fact I’d be most 
awfully glad to see some real service ; but 
this beastly expedition 

“Don’t get low-spirited, dear old boy.” 

“It’s beastly of me to make moan to 
you,” he said, springing up from his chair 
and taking one at the same table. ‘“ You 
are such a little brick—you make me 
ashamed of myself. How I shall miss my 
talks with you!” he said, with a boyish 
tenderness. 

The woman’s hand trembled slightly, 
but she smiled brightly enough. 

“You have been so good to me,” he 
said, meeting the smile. ‘‘ No one is ever 
so good.” 

‘*No one?” she asked, with eyes bent 
upon the paper. 

** No one,” he replied half sadly, and he 
could not see the light in her eyes. His 
own were moody. 

“You make nothing of what you have 
done for me,” she said. 

“IT ?>—I’ve done nothing,” he replied in 
surprise. 

**Of course not,” answered Mrs. Menzies. 
“It has been nothing at all to have looked 
after me like a brother for two years— 
to have sympathised and helped and 
strengthened me against failure.” 

“You are so clever, I knew you must 
succeed,” he broke in. 

‘Oh, but no one else has believed in 
me,” she said. ‘‘ And besides that, I was 
so unhappy, and I had got to believe in 
no one, to be cynical and selfish and 
hard.” 

“* Never!” he exclaimed. 

“Yes, I was; and then you turned up— 
and we have been such friends, such rea/ 








friends.” Her voice faltered. ‘‘ And now 
it is all over. verything comes to an end 
for me.” 


“It’s beastly,” observed Lieutenant 
Rathbone succinctly. 

Mrs. Menzies burst into a merry laugh. 
‘‘Oh, Don,” she said, ‘‘there’s no use draw- 
ing out the soft stops; your big diapason 
comes in out of tune.” 

“You mean I can’t express myself?” 
He laughed too. 

“Yes, you can,” she said softly, looking 
him over, “‘ but not in words. It gave me 
a start,” she continued, “‘ to see you come 
in booted and spurred—it was ‘ good-bye’ 
in a revelation.” 

“Miss Hilton. said almost the same 
thing,” said Donald. He coloured again 
as he said the name, and nervously began 
pulling the manuscripts over to him and 
looking at their titles. ‘‘ What have ‘you 
been writing lately, Mrs. Menzies?” he 
asked ; ‘“‘and when are you going to put 
me in a story?” 

** Not until you are ripe,” she answered. 

“Ah! That’s cruel. You are not so 
very many years older than I—why, | 
remember when you were married I was 
old enough to be jolly well jealous of 
Menzies. I fancied myself in love with 
you, you know. I don’t mind telling you 
now, I was awfully gone on you. Wasn’t 
it funny ?” ; 

“And you think you are telling me 
news,” replied the lady. But she looked 
as if she didn’t like it, too. 

‘Oh, well, you read people like books,” 
said he, a little discomfited. “I wish J 
could.” 

““What human document do you wish 
to decipher?” asked Mrs. Menzies. “Is 
she so very incomprehensible ?” 

“She?” He looked up, and met a 
glance half mocking, half sad, altogether 
tender. The tenderness was not for the 
subject-matter, but it won him to con- 
fidence. 

“I say, Mrs. Menzies,” he said, push- 
ing aside the manuscripts and leaning over 
the table with outspread arms, ‘‘I think 
you women are the most—the most as 

She would not help him, not even by a 
look of sympathy. 

**T must tell you,” he burst out. “ She’s 
been so tormenting, so unsettling—and 
now, just when I’m going i 
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He looked at her, and thought that fixed 
gaze was one of pity for himself. 

“She ’s so nice to me,” he said, drop- 
ping his voice. ‘‘ By Jove, I could almost 
believe—almost—that she—she likes me 
a little.” 

** And if she does ? ” asked Mrs. Menzies, 
breaking the silence after a moment. 

“Ah! that’s it,” said he, sitting up 
straight. ‘Of course I don’t fear a 


half apologetically, ‘‘ for advice about life. 
You have had so much experience, you 
know. And, as you say, I’m not ripe.” 

‘** What good does experience do one ?” 
asked Mrs. Menzies bitterly. She got up 
and walked to the window, breathing 
quickly. ‘The same old mistakes, the 
same blindness and rashness and rushing 
upon one’s fate—thinking, for once, it has 
something good in store, and finding it is 


VE reryes 


Ml fee 


THERE WAS A SLIGHT JINGLING OF SPURS AS HE ENTERED, HANDSOME AND ERECT. 


refusal— you know what I mean. ‘He 
either fears his fate too much,’ and that 
sort of thing. Butthe question is, ought I 
to speak? And if I go there to-night ‘a 
He stopped abruptly. 

Mrs. Menzies waited. 

“Tell me,” he said imploringly, “ what 
ought I to do? Fou know. I have certain 
prospects, though more of being potted 
out in Rhodesia. But Lady Hilton asked 
me to come; and she looked ” He 
dropped his eyes under the steady gaze. 
“I always come to you,” he finished 


the same old disappointment! So we go 
round and round in a circle, never any 
wiser, never any happier!” 

Donald was silent. He had been used 
to her emotional outbursts when first he 
came in touch with her again, after those 
wretched years of her marriage had done 
their worst with her brave spirit. Latterly 
she had been so bright and happy, and 
now he thought his words had brought 
back the past too abruptly, and he was 
sorry he had spoken them. He drew her 
papers towards himself and opened one. 
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He was privileged—given the freedom of 
her city, she had told him, long ago. 

She turned presently and laid her hand 
on his shoulder. ‘‘ Dear Don,” she said, 
“I can’t—I can’t advise you. You must 
do what you think right.” 

“That means,” he said, “‘ that you think 
I ought to go without speaking. When a 
woman like you says ‘Do what you think 
is right,’ it means ‘ Do what you know is 
unpleasant.’ ” 

“You are epigrammatic,” said Mrs. 
Menzies, with a twinge at her heart, as she 
looked at the handsome bent head. 

He leaned back and looked up at her, 
“‘T am very unhappy,” he sail; and then 
he sprang up, knocking her story off the 
table. ‘I know youare right—I’ve /e/¢ it 
so,” he said, and he did not see that she 
was stooping to pick it up. The room 
swam before her as she did so. He did 
not see very distinctly himself. She put 
the manuscript down, and her hand lay 
on it. 

‘*] was cowardly to ask your advice,” 
he said. ‘‘1 did it because you are sucha 
womanly woman, you know, and a story- 
writer and all that, and I hoped you would 
take the romantic view. But all the while 
I knew it would be mean to ask a girl to 
marry me at such a time as this—and 
I won’t do it. I won’t goto the Hiltons’ 
to-night. Lend me your pen, and I will 
write a note of apology.” 

Mechanically she pushed the pen across 
to him, and helping himself to note-paper 
he began scribbling furiously, now and 
again frowning and biting the end of his 
light moustache, and tearing the sheet 
across to begin another. He looked up 
once and said, “‘I am using up all your 
stationery, I am so stupid this morning.” 
But she did not rally him, as was her 
wont ; she sat still, with her face resting on 
one hand, looking at the title of the story 
she had picked up. It was called ‘A Life’s 
Mistake,” and she had written it so 
recently that every word was fresh in her 
memory, as the scenes she had recalled 
for its inception were fresh again. 

Soft and mellow Kad been the colours 
she had mixed for her picture, she told 
herself, when she had sat down a few days 


before to make it. It was a leaf out of 
her own life she had chosen to illustrate, 
but time—and something else, which she 
knew now was stronger than time—had 
altered the leaf, had dried the tear-stains, 
and smoothed out the wrinkles they had 
made. And so she had even felt a pathetic 
pleasure in writing it out, and though 
unconscious yet of why she had wished to 
rid herself of the memory, of putting it 
thus outside herself. For memories put 
into words have lost half their power to 
haunt us. But now, looking on at the 
young fellow struggling to devise the note 
that was to put his love aside for honour’s 
sake, it all came back—red, ‘‘ The colour 
of life broken open,” as Mrs. Meynell says. 

She saw herself again, bewildered, 
shamed by the departure of the one who 
loved and rode away—and pitied herself. 
And then she thought of Flo Hilton. So 
he loved her, after all! Her secret con- 
sciousness, which she had fought against, 
was a true warning; and all her experi- 
ence had not saved her from the wilful 
disregarding of that inward monitor. 

Yet if he went and made no sign. She 
had the advantage even yet. He leaned 
upon her, looked to her as his friend and 
counsellor, loved her in a way that might 
even yet grow into the enough she 
coveted—enough to let her love him, and 
to be grateful and glad for the service. He 
had said that no one was so good to him; 
and, after all, that is what men like—rest 
and peace and devotion, not distraction 
and teasing and coquetry. He 
forget that child and turn to her 
had but time and patience. 

And she could not give him up. Her 
life had been so hard—-so hard, all but 
these two years. People called her brave, 
seeing her struggles to support herself, 
but they did not know that the source of 
her courage lay in that boy’s comradeship, 
his unaffected admiration for and belief in 
her, his practical sympathy. She could 
have lived like that for ever, asking no 
more—but then he was going away, and 
she must hold fast what she had. It was 
so little, and other women had so much! 
Why need Flo Hilton want him, she who 
had so many lovers? He wasn’t clever, 





would 
if she 
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not flourishing nor even extraordinarily 
handsome — he was just Donald, her 
Donald, whom nu one knew at his dear 
best as she did. Flo was quite incapable 
of appreciating him—he was far, far above 
her or the like of her. Yes, it was 
inconsistent, but true, to hold both views. 

How bravely he was struggling to get 
that note written—dear fellow, how often he 
had come to her for help in his epistolary 
difficulties! 
“You are 
such a perfect 
correspon- 
dent,” he 
would say 
apologetically, 
“and I’m 
such a duffer.” 
And then in 
some practical 
matter, where 
she was utterly 
helpless, he 
would be so 
strong and re- 
liable, and she 
would humbly 
submit to his 
dictation. Oh, 
she could 
not—could 
not give him 
up! 

There was 
a thick lock of 
hair. hanging 
over his fore- 
head that she 
had an almost 
irresistible desire to brush back sometimes. 
If she did it now, what would he say? If 
she were to cry, what would he do ? 

“Donald, Donald, think of me just a 
little. I love you, and with a love that is 
to a girl’s like wine to water. J/y heart 
is breaking because you are going, and 
you are spending our last hour in writing 
to her!” 

Her sorrow broke out in a sigh. He 
looked up as if she had spoken, and only 
saw that she was paler than usual. Women 
don’t say these things, after all. 


No. 181. October 1898 


**YOU MUST DO WHAT YOU THINK RIGHT.” 


‘This will have to do,” he said miser- 
ably. ‘‘It’s beastly rude, the way I’ve 
put it, after all my attempts, but I can’t 
help it. There’s nothing, is there,” 
turning his blue eyes in frank confidence 
upon his mentor, “between the whole 
and — well, just nothing. And the 
minute I begin writing anything at all 
that’s mice, you know, it all comes out, 
and I might as well go and say it.” 

She couldn’t 
help herself, 
though the 
words cut 
through the 
pale lips. 

“You'd like 
to: say it?” 

* Rather,” 
he answered 
simply. 

He looked 
away, but she 
saw his eyes. 

“Never 
mind,” he 
said. ‘‘ You’re 
awfully good 
to be sorry, 
but one has 
to face the 
music. If I 
could be quite 
sure she didn’t 
Chr eG 14 
wouldn’t 
matter.” 

Mrs. Men- 

zies knew, 
when she 
fought back that despairing speech, what 
she had got to do. And she did it. 
“Don,” she said, “I think that note 
mustn’t go.” 

He stared at her, and then smiled with 
the old tenderness. ‘‘ Now I’ve worked 
you up,” he said. “It’s too bad of me.” 

“You haven’t,” she said quietly; “ at 
least, not as you think. But I shall make 
you see that you’re not right in doing 
this.” 

She stood nearer to him, and went on 
rapidly. ‘‘ You appealed to my experience. 


G 
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Do you know what Balzac says—‘ Would 
they could sell us experience, though 
at diamond prices! But then no one 
would use the article secondhand.’ I’ll 
give you mine, and you will use it. 
It’s many years ago, and I don’t feel it 
now.” She caught her breath, and he 
looked at her sympathetically. 

“I’m afraid you do,” he said, but she 
hurried on. 

“You don’t remember Jack Norreys. 
He was killed at Isandula. Well, we had 





been something toeach other—notacknow- 
ledged, but felt. And yet I wasn’t sure, 
and he went away and never spoke. When 
he was killed I thought my heart was going 
to break. I was so young, only seventeen, 
and I thought hearts did break, but they 
don’t, you know. Adam, my husband, 
guessed it all. He made capital out of his 
having been Jack’s friend, and so I drifted 
into an engagement just because my heart 
was sore, and I wouldn’t have anyone 
suspect the cause, and I let him marry 
me. Wait—that isn’t all. Only a few 
days before the wedding I met a woman 
who had been Jack’s friend—as I am to 
you, you know—and we got confidential 
in the twilight ; it was at old Lady Soames’, 





THE NEXT MOMENT HE WENT, LOOKING BACK 
FROM THE DOOR. 





and the men hadn’t come in from shoot- 
ing, and we two were alone, and some- 
how, over the fire—well, she told me 
all the things Jack had said about me, and 
how he had felt it wrong to bind me, so 
young, and both of us with no prospects 
to speak of. And she cried, but I didn’t. 
And so I was married—and—and that’s 
all.” 

Donald tried to take her hand, but she 
prevented him by moving away a little. 

**So you see,” she said, ‘‘ why I believe 
it is wrong to go 
away without 
speaking. It 
isn’t fair to a girl. 
It may drive her 
to do something 
that will spoil her 
life.” 

There was a 
momentary 
silence, and she 
waited for the 
blow. 

“*T believe you 
are right,” he 
said. 

The gladness 
in his voice made 
her shiver. He 
took his note, 
and, tearing it 
across, threw it 
into the waste- 
paper basket. 

Then he turned cheerfully. 

*‘] know you are right,” he said again 
earnestly, “‘and I thank you more than I 
can say. Perhaps she won’t have me, you 
know. But at least F 

He broke off suddenly. 

‘* How selfish I am! . Now, that’s quite 
enough of my own affairs. We were going 
to have a last long talk about yours. Look 
here, shall I go now and come in early 
to-morrow morning? You look so tired 
and upset—and, by Jove, it’s much later 
than I thought.” 

“T’ve no affairs to talk about,” said 
Mrs. Menzies. ‘And I don’t think you’d 
better come to-morrow—I mean that pro- 
tracted good-byes are painful.” 
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“‘So they are,” answered Donald sadly. 

A cloud had fallen. He was conscious 
himself of its weight, and, after a few 
minutes’ desultory conversation, he rose. 

“I must go,” he said. “It’s beastly 
hard to say it—but, good-bye. You’ve 
been awfully good and kind, and I hate to 
leave you after having been such friends.” 

“Good-bye,” said Mrs. Menzies. He 
thought afterwards that she had not been 
so cordial as he had a right to expect her 
to be. At the time it checked the desire 
to say that he must call and tell her the 
result of that evening’s mission. But he 
had to thank her again. 

** You are a little brick!” he said, keep- 
ing her cold hand a moment in his strong, 
warm clasp. ‘It has cost you something 
to tell me this.” 

‘“*T told you,” she answered with a smile 
that hurt her near the corners of her 


mouth, “‘that we sell experience at diamond 
price.” 

He looked at her wistfully, not com- 
prehending. The next moment he went, 
looking back from the door, and surprised 
that she did not give him a parting glance 
from her chair where she sat, with eyes 
bent upon her papers. 

“‘ These clever women don’t feel things 
half as much asthe ordinary sort do,” was 
his fleeting reflection as he pushed aside 
the portitre. ‘‘ And it’s a jolly good thing, 
for they generally get knocked out of the 
running.” He was thinking of the “ ex- 
perience,” and caught his spur in the 
portiere. As he freed it, he looked back 
again, but still she did not stir. 

“*Some idea has struck her for a new 
tale,” he thought, not without admiration. 

So he closed the door softly behind 
him. 


THE OTHER DAY. 


\W* played together, you and I, 
The other day. 
Love’s sun was blazing in our sky, 
Our garden gay. 
The other day seems years ago, 
A whisper from the far-away : 
And yet it really was, I know, 
The other day. 


We were so careless in our joy 
The other day, 

And prodigal of love—your boy 
So longed to stay. 

Yet parting holds amidst the pain 
A hope to lighten all our way— 

That we may live and love again 
Another day. 


G. C. P. 








HOW BRITISH SUBJECTS HAVE MADE RUSSIA. 


AND TO-DA¥ RUSSIA WOULD LIKE TO UNMAKE BRITAIN. 


O those who know something of the 
T expansion of Russia, how she has 
become a great Power, and how the 
Romanoffs have risen, the “ Situation in 
the Far East,” which has been the leading 
line in the newspaper posters for so many 
months, affords a strange object-lesson in 
the art of irony. Juggling with mysteri- 
ous treaties, manipulating solemn-looking 
Orientals who inevitably recall Bret Harte, 
the Czar stands on Chinese soil, obdurate, 
even defiant. He has outwitted our states- 
men at every turn. He pooh-poohs the 


Cecil whose ancestors were expert diplo- 


mats when his own were barbaric. He 
bamboozles the Scot, Sir Claude Mac- 
Donald, when he has really been lifted 
to his pinnacle of power by Scotsmen 
most of all. His shadow dogs us at every 
step in the East, just as Napoleon’s did 
eighty years and more ago, when the mere 
mention of Bonaparte was used to terrify 
the baby Britisher in his cradle. But 
there is this difference! France owed us 
nothing in those days—rather were we the 
debtors ; for had she not given us a new 
mode of life when she sent William from 
Normandy, to say nothing of many a 
Princess—and principle ? But Russia is the 
Russia we know, because we have shown 
her the way. Till we took her in hand— 
not officially perhaps, but none the less 
practically—Russia was but a vast con- 
glomerate of hordes of undisciplined tribes. 
Britain helped to unify them all under the 
master touch of Peter; and having drilled 
his armies and created his navy, Britain 
helped .him to expand in every direction, 
crushing the Turk in the south - west, 
solidifying the frontier on the west, and 
pushing far east. In short, Britain 
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forged a sword and put it into the 
Czar’s ambitious hand, and now he 
threatens to wield it for our chastisement, 
annexing our methods of expansion ; 
menacing here and defying there ; putting 
us to infinite expense in keeping a great 
army on the frontier of our Indian Empire; 
and now to-day parting China on a Slav 
scheme, so that we shriek impotently lest 
our prestige in the East be crippled. 
That is the ironic significance of the pre- 
sent crisis which a knowledge of Russia’s 
evolution suggests ; and it is all the more 
ironical ‘because this year happens to be 
the two hundredth anniversary of Peter 
the -Great’s visit to England, and his 
carrying off of five hundred Englishmen 
to help him to build his Empire. 

The Scot was among the first to invade 
Russia. Equipped with a magnificent 
system of cheap education, but offering few 
opportunities for the ultimate manipulation 
of these advantages, Scotland had to send 
her youths over the length and breadth of 
Europe. England was too antagonistic 
in its aims as yet to utilise this raw 
material, so the Scot went elsewhere. 
France swarmed with him; the German 
States gladly availed themselves of his 
services ; and the great religious struggles 
of the day naturally absorbed the military 
energies of a people ever prone to dwell 
on dialectics. Russia, inchoate as it was, 
did not escape his notice. ‘‘The influx of 
Scotch,” says Mr. Morfill, “‘ had begun in 
the reign of Ivan the Terrible (1531-1584), 
and Russian history teems with the names 
of Bruces, Gordons, Leslies, Hamiltons, 
Carmichaels, and Dalziels.” Some of 
these settled permanently in Russia and 
founded families whose names survive in 
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strangely perverted forms. Thus Hamilton 
became Khomutov, while the great poet 
Lermontov ; who died in 1841, pointed to 
a Scottish ancestor bearing the ancient 
name of Learmont. 

One of the most notable Britishers in 
the making of Russia was undoubtedly 
Patrick Gordon, of whom his great clans- 
man Byron wrote— 

Then you’ve General Gordon 
Who girded his sword on 
To serve with a Muscovite master, 
And help him to polish 
A nature so owlish— 
They thought shaving heads a disaster. 


The house of Gordon is 
two great sections: legitimate and the 
“natural.” This Patrick belonged to the 
latter (which has given birth to Lord 
Aberdeen’s family), his father owning 
a small estate in the North called 
Auchleuchries. His side of the house 
have ever been notable fighters, his own 
main branch having produced in our own 
century Thomas Gordon, who helped the 
Greeks to win their freedom in 1830, and 
also Charles Gordon, the hero of the very 
China now in dispute. Young Patrick 
Gordon once wrote, “ A/iens are scarcely 
employed in England, so that foreign 
service becomes a necessity.” Russia was 
only too glad to take the men that England 
despised. So Gordon found himself at the 
age of twenty in the Swedish army fighting 
the Protestant cause of Gustavus, though 
he himself was a staunch Catholic. After 
an adventurous career, now under the 
banner of Sweden, now under the colours 
of Poland, he entered the Russian army in 
1661, to serve the Czar Alexis, finding many 
of his countrymen—bearing such character- 
istic namesas Douglas, Airth, Keith, Burnet, 
Calderwood, Guild, Stuart, and Menzies— 
installed as officers. From that year to the 
day of his death, thirty-eight years later, 
he was helping Russia to become the power 
she is. The task was not a pleasant one, 
for, though he found the Russians half 
barbaric, he and the other “ foreign 
devils” who had come to civilise her 
were “looked upon by the best sort as 
scarcely Christians, and by the plebeians 
as mere Pagans.” 


divided into 


Gordon spent the first year of his life 
in Russia warring against the Turks and 
the Tartars, and rising to be Lieutenant- 
General, but it was not until the advent 
of Peter the Great that the tenacious Scot’s 
ability was fully recognised. The Greek 
Church opposed Gordon as a heretic, but 
Peter defied the Church and set aside all 
prejudice against foreigners; for none knew 
better than he that Russia must be civilised 
from without. Thus, when Peter came to 
London, precisely two hundred years ago, 
he not only saw our methods, but he 
annexed a little army of the men who 
practised them. He managed to get 
some excellent soldiers, for the Stuart 
sympathies of the military classes of 
England had driven many of our best 
soldiers into exile. It was Gordon who 
publicly congratulated Peter (in the 
name of the army) on the birth of poor 
Alexis. It was Gordon who really took 
Azov. It was Gordon who saved Peter 
from the mutinous Strelitzes of 1698, and, 
indeed, our chief knowledge of this con- 
spiracy is due to Gordon’s autobiography, 
which is one of the great national docu- 
ments of Russia, and has been translated 
into German, but only partly into English. 
When Gordon died in 1699, Peter felt his 
loss intensely, and gave him a gorgeous 
funeral in Moscow, while he also took 
both his sons and his son-in-law (the 
Jacobite plotter, Alexander Gordon) into 
the army. 

Then Peter went to Ireland for another 
remarkable general; for, having found 
such help in a Scotchman, he took a 
Limerick man, Peter Lacy, who came of a 
family of ubiquitous fighters. Lacy’s father 
and two of his brothers had fallen for 
France. He himself at the age of thirteen 
helped King James to defend Limerick, 
and after having served Poland he was 
selected by Peter out of a hundred officers 
to train Russian troops. Lacy began as a 
Major in Colonel Bruce’s regiment, but 
he soon got a regiment of his own, the 
Grand Musketeers, composed of a hundred 
Russian nobles, armed and horsed at their 
own expense. He helped Peter to reduce 
the Cossack chief, Mazeppa, at the battle 
of Pultowa, 1709; during the next twelve 
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years he fought the Swedes, the Danes, 
and the Turks in turn, extending Russia’s 
sphere of influence in each campaign. In 
1723 he took his seat on the Council of 
War at St. Petersburg; he helped to prop 
up Poland by putting the Saxon princelet 
Augustus on the throne, and then he 
helped to knock him 
over by attacking 
Dantzig. He fought 
the Swedes in 1741, 
with James Keith, 
Frederick the 
Great’s famous 
Field-Marshal, as his 
second in command. 
His promptness in 
suppressing a mutiny 
of the Russian 
Guards in 1742 
*‘saved St. Peters- 
burg and _ perhaps 
the Empire.” He 
was created a Count, 
while he ended his 
life in 1751 as the 
Governor of Livonia, 
where his vast estates 
lay ; and his kinsman, 
Maurice Lacy, was 
afterwards Governor 
of Grodno. 

But Peter had even 
greater dreams than 
the reform of his 
army. He was 
equally keen on a 
navy, and to this end 
he employed many a 
Britisher. One of 
these was Thomas 
Gordon, a Scot, who 
had left our Navy owing to his close friend- 
ship with the Pretender, who was perpetu- 
ally urging him to induce Peter to invade 
England. Gordon was fifty-seven when 
he quitted England in 1719, but Peter 
made him at once a rear-admiral, and 
ultimately Governor of Cronstadt, bestow- 
ing on him the Order of St. Alexander. 
Indeed, to this Gordon as much as to 
Lacy Russia owed Dantzig, for had not 
his fleet come up in time the town would 
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undoubtedly have held out. Far greater 
than Gordon, however, was another Scot, 
Samuel Greig, who left his native kingdom 
of Fife to fight our battles in France. In 
1763 he entered the Russian navy, and 
within seven years he was a rear-admiral. 
Greig surrounded himself with Scottish 





PETER THE GREAT. 
From the Painting by Sir Godfrey Kneller. 


officers, and they not only won Russia’s 
immediate battles, but also perfected her 
as the fighter of the future. He re- 


_ modelled the Russian navy from top to 


bottom, disciplining the crews and edu- 
cating the officers, and he also gave 
Russia his son, Alexis Samuilovitch Greig, 
who was made a middy at birth and rose 
to be a rear-admiral. It is to him that 
Russia owes its Black Sea fleet, and, strange 
to say, his son (the third generation) 
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opposed us from the Russian side during 
the Crimean War, distinguishing himself 
at the siege of Sebastopol. 

Another of Peter’s great discoveries was 
John Perry, the engineer, who was a 
Gloucestershire man. He began in our 
Navy and lost his arm in 1690, while 
engaging a French privateer. Peter met 
him in this country and engaged him on 
the spot as his Comptroller of Maritime 
Works at a salary of £300 a year—which 
during fourteen years he drew only once. 
For that is one of the strange things 
about this absorption of British brains by 
Russia. The Czar, on the impulse of a 
generous moment, gave his helpers and 
servers estates and honours; but they 
did not dream of paying salaries regularly, 
if at all. Even Gordon, Peter’s favourite, 
complained bitterly of the “poor sub- 
sistence.” Perry rendered notable service 
to Russian commerce by making a canal 
between the Volga and the Don, and 
rendering the Voronej River navigable 
from the city of Voronej to the Don. But 
as beggary stared him in the face, he 
ultimately came back to England, where 
he carried out some important engineering 
works. 

Nor did this method of using Britain 
end with Peter. His successors carried 
it on—notably Catherine, who actually 
took across the English doctor, Thomas 
Dimsdale, to inoculate her for smallpox. 
The Czar Alexis had an English physician 
at his Court—to wit, Samuel Collins, who 
wrote a remarkable book on the state of 
Russia at the end of the seventeenth 
century. To another doctor, Surgeon 
John Cook, “who was. attached to Count 
Peter Lacy’s army, we owe another 
classic work on Russian manners. A 
part of Finland was grasped by Russia 
in 1742 by reason of the martyrdom of a 
Scot, Major Malcolm Sinclair. In 1739 
he was sent by Sweden to make a treaty 
with Turkey, so that the perpetual en- 
croachments of Russia might be checked. 
On his way home he was trapped in Silesia 
by two of the creatures of Biren, the 
German favourite of the Empress Anne, 
and foully murdered. Sweden was so 


angry on his behalf that it declared war on 
Russia two years later, only to be beaten 
and robbed of another slice of Finland. 

Even a British peer entered the service 
of Russia, for John Lindsay, the twentieth 
Earl of Crawford, fought with the Russians 
against the Turks in 1738. At the battle 
of Krotzka, near Belgrade, in 1739, his 
horse was shot under him, and he was so 
badly wounded in the thigh that he suc- 
cumbed to the injury ten years later, when 
the wound broke out for the twenty-ninth 
time. 

The most notable foreigner in Catherine’s 
service was John Elphinstone, who refitted 
the Russian navy in 1770, and who gave 
one of his sons to the same service. Again, 
it was a British tar, Joseph Billings (a 
native of Turnham Green), who explored 
the seas lying east of Siberia between the 
years 1785 and 1794; while a Scotsman 
named Mackenzie was the first to show 
the capacities of Sebastopol as a harbour. 

Most of the men I have mentioned, in 
spite of all temptations to belong to other 
nations, remained Englishmen, returning 
home to end their arduous careers in peace 
and safety. There were many exceptions, 
however, one of them being the family of 
Barclay de Tolly, one of the oldest houses 
in Scotland. They settled down at Riga, 
and in the end of last century three of 
them entered the Russian army and 
became ennobled. The most famous of 
them was Michael Bogdanovitch Barclay 
de Tolly, who commanded one of the three 
divisions of the Russian army that broke 
the back of Napoleon in 1812; he rose 
to be a Field- Marshal, and was ulti- 
mately created a Prince. A regiment of 
carabineers is named after him. 

During the present century English 
gold has been freely spent in Russia, and 
a great many engineering operations have 
been done by Englishmen; but Russia 
had already learned the art of war too well 
to need our further aid. And to-day you 
may see the result of her power, for 
the newspaper posters boom that line, 
**GRAVE SITUATION IN THE Far East.” 
The dominance of that situation is one of 
life’s greater ironies.—J. M. BULLOCH. 
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| COUNT HATZFELDT AND THE GERMAN EMBASSY 


IN CARLTON HOUSE TERRACE. 


F the Duke of York’s Column, over- 
looking St. James’s Park, ever makes 
up its mind to topple over, as it has been 
threatening these last few years, it is more 
than possible that No. 9, Carlton House 
Terrace will be discovered among the 
ruins. No. 9 is at the corner of the 
Terrace, and under the very shadow of 
the column, a house undistinguished from 
the rest in the row—big, yellow-painted, 
and rather sombre-looking—were it not 
that in the centre of the door there hangs 
a plaque, about the size of a dessert-plate, 
bearing a representation of the excited 
double eagle, the emblem of the German 
Empire. This is the sole outward evidence 
that No. 9, Carlton House Terrace is the 
residence of Count Hatzfeldt, the repre- 
sentative of the German Emperor at the 
Court of St. James’s. It is a commodious 
enough house, most of the windows look- 
ing over the Park, and with the Clock 
Tower rising above the trees a little to the 
left. But there is nothing imposing about 
it; indeed, it is quite dwarfish compared 
with Count Hatzfeldt’s residence near 
Constantinople, when he was Ambassador 
to the Porte. The German Embassy 
at Pera is a_ great barrack - looking 
structure, with as much architecture about 
it as a barn, but it is commandingly 
situated on the summit of a hill, and the 
outlook over the much-sung Bosporus is 
one of the most delightful in the world. 
As Countess Hatzfeldt prefers Berlin to 
London, and, indeed, very rarely comes to 
this country, the Embassy apartments have 
no little fripperies denoting the taste and 
arrangement of a woman, but rather that 
serious, strictly utilitarian aspect noticed 
generally in rooms the occupants of which 
are men-folk. 


There is a large misconception in the 
public mind as to what an Ambassador 
really does. Some folk think that his 
chief duty is to worm out secrets about 
the country in which he is residing, to 
bow and cringe to the sovereign, to chéck- 
mate other Ambassadors—to be, in fact, a 
spy and a double-dealer under the titles of 
Ambassador and Diplomat. Perhaps this 
was so in the old days, but it cannot be 
said to be so in these times. As someone 
has humorously written, the first ambas- 
sadorial duty nowadays is to keep a good 
cook : which simply means that one of his 
functions is to be hospitable, to be on 
friendly and intimate terms with Ministers, 
to be agreeable and kindly, and so smooth 
the way for little diplomatic tasks he may 
have on hand. 

The German Ambassador has to keep 
his master, the Emperor William, fully 
informed of all that is taking place politic- 
ally in England. It is his work to study 
the policy of statesmen, to understand 
public opinion, to catch the drift of ap- 
parently unimportant events, so that the 
Emperor may be acquainted at first hand 
with what is happening. Diplomatic de- 
spatches to-day are possibly not quite so 
interesting as during the time when there 
were few newspapers and no telegraphs. 
But still twice a week does the Ambassador 
send a courier over to Berlin, and not 
infrequently oftener than that. It is the 
duty of an Ambassador to protect and, if 
need be, defend the persons of his fellow- 
countrymen in the land where he is 
sojourning. He is not permitted—nor 
would it be wise were he permitted—to 
interfere in any way with the Government 
at whose Court he is an Ambassador. He 
must not side with one political party or 
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another. He must maintain a position of 
absolute neutrality, and yet keep on good 
terms with the leaders of both parties. 

But high and responsible as is the 
position of an Ambassador, it brings with 
it many privileges. He is the direct 
personal representative of his sovereign, 
and in his name he can negotiate with 
foreign Governments. When an Ambas- 
sador comes to London—from Berlin, for 
instance—he brings with him a sealed 
letter from his sovereign in person to the 
sovereign to whom he is sent, saying he 
will approve of everything his representa- 
tive does in his name. Therefore one can 
appreciate how important is the post of 
Ambassador. He practically plays the 
role of a King. In former times, nothing 
could exceed the pageantry of State sur- 
rounding him. When he arrived it was 
the King’s horses and coaches that went to 
meet him. The most elaborate feasts and 
gorgeous entertainments were provided 
for him. He possessed the right of stand- 
ing covered in the presence of royalty. 
Pomp was carried to its highest pitch. 
Now, however, an Ambassador travels by 
railway in an ordinary train, just like any 
other mortal, and his introduction to the 
sovereign is about the same as the formal 
presentation at Court. Abroad it is cus- 
tomary for the senior Ambassador, known 
as the doyen, to act as spokesman on 
behalf of the diplomatic corps when they 
are doing anything in concert. There is 
no such person in London. Every 
Ambassador speaks for himself and his 
Government. An Ambassador cannot be 
pressed upon a country against its wish. 
In order to avoid any possibility of un- 
pleasantness, the custom is to learn before- 
hand whether the person designated would 
be favourably received. That settled, the 
Ambassador is always sure of a proper and 
courteous welcome. 

In rank, an Ambassador comes immedi- 
ately after the Princes of the royal blood. 
He has the right of a personal audience 
with the sovereign, but 1 may say that the 
Queen never officially receives an Am- 
bassador unless there is present one or 
more of her Ministers. To be quite 
accurate, however, it is very rare that 
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Ambassadors have an audience with her 
Majesty. I remember Sir Philip Currie 
telling me at Constantinople that he was 
frequently called up at all hours of the 
night to be asked if it were convenient to 
hurry off to the Yildiz Kiosk to see the 
Sultan, who has a passion for transacting 
business at night-time. We have nothing 
of that sort in England. An Ambassador 
practically never officially waits upon the 
Queen unless it is to make a presentation 
from his master. 

Ambassadors, like Kings, are above the 
law. Not the whole Queen’s Bench could 
raise a finger against the German Ambas- 
sador, let him do whatever he will. There 
is not an authority in the British Isles that 
can touch him. And just as he is free 
from English law personally, so is his 
house. At the peril of war our Govern- 
ment dare not lay a finger on No. 9, Carlton 
House Terrace. For, according to agree- 
ment between the nations, No. 9 and the 
ground on which it stands is not English 
but as much German as though it were 
situated in the very centre of Berlin. So 
everybody in that house is under German 
and not under English law. 

All the members of the Embassy, and 
even the servants, are as free from the 
jurisdiction of an English court as the 
Ambassador himself. They cannot be 
arrested without his consent. Should a 
British subject have any grievance against 
him or against anyone in the Embassy, 
the only way to get redress is to appeal to 
the German Emperor. But, of course, 
should anyone be guilty of wrong-doing 
the Ambassador would at once exercise 
his authority and hand the delinquent over 
to the English law. Were he to hesitate or 
refuse, the relationship between Govern- 
ment and Government would at once be 
strained. 

There is one privilege an Ambassador 
possesses which makes him the envy of 
all mankind. He has no taxes to pay, and 
he is not obliged to contribute one half- 
penny to the chests of the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer. Should he smoke, he 
pays no duty on his imported tobacco. 
Should his wife be fond of lace or scent, 
the Customs never raise the slightest 
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objection. It is very wrong of folk to get 
their friends who are attached to an 


Embassy to send cigars and what-not in a 
despatch-bag, and so have no duty to pay, 
but I have known it done. While the 
German Ambassador can defy the Houses 
of Parliament, he is not supposed to defy 
the London County Council. He is not 
exempt from local rates, but—and here is 
a nice little anomaly—if he refuses to pay, 
nobody can force him. 

I have been in British Embassies abroad, 
but in none have I seen so many busts, 
paintings, engravings, and photographs of 
the Queen as I saw of the Emperor William 
at the German Embassy in London. They 
are everywhere, and in every room. The 
only notable exception is in the entrance- 
hall, where, on a granite plinth, there is a 
gigantic representation of Frederick the 
Great, who was never so delighted as 
when he had the whole world by the ears. 
It is a fine bust; the features are vigorous 
and acute, though not imperious, and yet 
hardly the face of the monarch whose 
‘* Life” Carlyle wrote in ten volumes, and 
was heartily sick, before he got half 
through the task, at finding his hero was 
no hero at all. This bust is practically the 
only thing to be seen in the hall. The 
floor is laid with thick red carpet, and there 
are a few big dull-toned leather chairs 
about for the convenience of visitors. 

To all men, a dining-room has more 
than an ephemeral interest, and the dining- 
room at the Embassy, on the ground floor, 
is one of the most interesting apartments 
in the house. At the upper end of the 
apartment is a massive painting of the 
Emperor on horseback, covering nearly 
the whole of the wall. Rudolf Wimmer, 
who is the artist, has done full justice to 
his noble sitter. The Emperor, in military 
attire, is mounted on a_ high-spirited 
charger, and looks out upon the world 
with a stern, martial-like countenance. It 
only requires the horse to be pawing the 
air instead of pawing the ground for the 
picture to form an admirable companion 
to the famous painting of ‘“‘ Napoleon 
Crossing the Alps.” At the other end of 


the room are two other oil paintings, one 
of the founder of the united German 
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Empire, William I., and his Empress, 
Augusta, the grandfather and grandmother 
of the present occupant of the throne. 
The old Emperor presents a fine com- 
manding figure, in his tight-fitting Prussian 
uniform. The painting of the Empress 
Augusta, showing a face of sweet kind- 
liness, suffers from the fact that it was 
painted at a time when hoop skirts were 
the fashion. Nobody, however loyal and 
courteous, can look on a photograph, and 
much less an oil painting, depicting a lady 
in a balloon-gown of a generation ago, 
without a smile edging its way from the 
corners of his lips. 

A small oblong mahogany table stands 
in the centre of the room, the general 
characteristics of which are its dull plum- 
coloured walls and carpet to match, heavy 
walnut tables and a dark but finely worked 
Japanese screen, with quaint Eastern figures 
crawling over it, the only relief in colour, 
besides the bright tinted painting of the 
Emperor, being four white classic busts 
placed in each corner. 

Adjoining the dining-room is the 
library where the Ambassador receives 
Lord Salisbury when he visits him as 
Foreign Secretary, and also the repre- 
sentatives of other European Courts when 
diplomatic affairs are to be discussed. 
Many an important meeting has taken 
place in this room, resulting in under- 
standings between Governments about 
which the mere man in the street never 
hears anything. It is a bright and cheer- 
ful room, with blue decorations. Heavy 
tapestry curtains hang by the two great 
windows. The mantelpiece is of white 
marble, and its purity and whiteness is set 
off by the ebony clock and the ebony 
ornaments placed upon it. An exquisitely 
carved oak cabinet, the workmanship 
delicate and yet retaining much majesty, 
occupies one end of the apartment. In 
the centre stands an inlaid Turkish coffee- 
table. The two things that interested me 
most on the occasion of my visit to the 
Embassy was a sketch by the Emperor 
William and an oil painting by the Sultan 
Abdul Hamid. Count Hatzfeldt, when at 
Constantinople, was a close personal friend 
of the Sultan, and received as a mark of 
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personal esteem on the part of the Com- 
mander of the Faithful a painting repre- 
senting some Turkish soldiers bivouacking. 
What artists call “‘the candle trick” is 
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drawing by the Emperor William in 


which he shadowed forth in allegory one of 
the strongest convictions of his strenuous 
The Emperor displays not merely 


life. 
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obtained by the fire shining on the men’s 
faces, and especially on the side of a white 
horse. Indeed, it is rather a good picture, 
although it was executed bya King. And 
here comes in the strange juxtaposition of 
things in this world! By the side of the 
Sultan’s painting is the famous cartoon 


imagination, but as tested by this cartoon 
It is 
rarely indeed that you have the opportunity 
of seeing the pictorial efforts of two 
monarchs in one room. 

Several paintings of ancestors of the pre- 
sent German Ambassador hang on the walls, 


he has a sense of draughtsmanship. 
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as well as some rural subjects and one or 
two engravings, notably, one depicting the 
Battle of the Hague. Onan easel standsa 
signed mezzotint of the late Frederick II., 
by the side of a writing-table is a photo- 
graph of the Queen, one of the Emperor 
and his son taken some years ago, one of 
the Prince of Wales, and several groups of 
royalty and Ambassadors taken during the 
visit of the Shah of Persia to this country. 
Near the door hangs a photographic re- 
producticn of a sketch depicting the old 
Emperor William as he lay dead. 

The staircase leading to the upper 
rooms is severely plain. Along the side 
there is a great stretch of wall represent- 
ing polished granite, while at the turn at 
the top is a small stand bearing a couple 
of marble Cupids. Close to the roof and 
rather too high for anybody to obtain a 
really good view, are several frescoes alle- 
gorical of early Prussian history. A couple 
of settees and one or two gilt chairs are 
on the rather fine landing at the head of 
the stairs. In the centre is a plush-covered 
stand bearing a bust of the Emperor, the 
head half turned, the eyes somewhat 
indignant, and a fierce upward twist given 
to the moustache. 

The drawing-room, which is just large: 
enough to be comfortable, is upholstered 
in red and gold. The principal ornament 
is, of course, a large bromide photograph 
of the Emperor William, who presented it 
to his Excellency when at Osborne in 
1890. The Emperor’s signature is bold 
and prominent. The fireplace in this 
room is one of the most beautiful I have 
seen. It is of white marble with a series 
of classical figures—finely chiselled, the 
folds of the drapery having lightness and 
buoyancy—done in bas relief; altogether 
a work of art. On the top of the mantel- 
shelf is a curiously wrought antique time- 
piece with two Dresden jars, that would 
be the delight of any collector, standing 
on each side. There are two cabinets, of 
ebony I think, ornate with inlaid flowering 
brass work, that one could not look upon 
without being filled with admiration. On 
one of the walls hang paintings of King 
Frederick William and his Queen. Ona 
table are fifty and one curiosities from 
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many corners of the world, such as most 
men pick up in the course of their travels. 
On a little writing-desk in front of one of 
the windows looking on the terrace and 
the park, is a signed photograph of the 
Emperor in 1883, anda large panel photo- 
graph of the Empress Frederick in her 
widow’s weeds, given by her to Count 
Hatzfeldt. The only book I saw in the 
room was an old quarto volume of Ovid, 
with marvellous woodcuts, still in the best 
of preservation. 

Opening out of the drawing-room is the 
saloon. It has an inlaid polished floor, 
and on occasion has been used as a ball- 
room, but, as no ladies live at the Embassy, 
that is a purpose to which it is not now 
put. Many heavy Turkish rugs are laid 
over the shining floor. The furniture in 
this apartment is also of red and gold. 
The walls are of a soft creamy tint, edged 
with gilt ornaments, so that it is the most 
cheerful place in the house. Photographs 
of friends of the Ambassador and the 
Countess Hatzfeldt are in profusion. Ina 
corner stands a grand piano, with a volume 
of Schumann resting upon it; close by is 
a dainty alcove, forming a retreat where, 
letters can be written or books read. Ifa 
woman’s hand had ever anything to do 
with the arrangement of the rooms at the 
Embassy, it was with this alcove, where 
there are many nick-nacks, curiosities and 
what-not, and photographs of ladies in 
costumes of the last century stepping 
through a stately gavotte. 

The Ambassador’s private sitting-room 
is perched at the top of the house, which 
has one advantage at least, that it secures 
the best view of St. James’s Park. It is 
a plain, unpretentious apartment, with a 
writing-table and a couch as the chief 
articles of furniture. One or two old 
engravings are on the walls, and one or 
two that are not old, such as ‘‘A Gambler’s 
Wife,” by Marcus Stone, ‘‘’Twixt Love 
and Duty,” by S. E. Waller, and ‘“‘ Too 
Late,” by Heywood Hardy, while on a 
small side-table are some photographs of 
the historic meeting of the Emperor and 
Prince Bismarck a year or so ago. 

The Ambassador's son, Count Hermann 
Hatzfeldt, who is one of the Embassy 
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secretaries, lives with his father. The 
son’s sitting-room is much more elaborate 
and profuse in decoration than that of the 
father. Not only are the floors laid, but 
the walls are hung with heavy. Oriental 
rugs. That Count Hermann delights in 
swordsmanship is evidenced by the number 
of swords and rapiers and daggers and 
other bloodthirsty weapons — German, 
Chinese, Turkish, and English—suspended 
on the walls and filling the corners. A 
curiously designed cabinet is laden with 
all sorts of antique china ware, and by the 
side of this is a wire screen, which is 
crammed with more photographs than the 
average bachelor usually adorns his rooms 
with. Given a place of honour, and hanging 
by itself in an electric blue frame, is a panel- 
sized photograph of Countess Hatzfeldt. 
Near to this are the photographs of 
Count Hermann’s sisters. A big lounging 
chair, and a little table with the illustrated 
papers by its side, go towards completing 
the Count’s comfortable quarters. A 
young German, like a young Briton, likes 
to take things easy. 

The German Embassy has not always 
beenat No.9, Carlton House Terrace. At the 
time of the coronation of Queen Victoria, 
Prussia was only represented by a Lega- 
tion, and Baron Biilow, who was the 
Plenipotentiary at the Court of St. James’s, 
lived in a house in Lower Berkeley Street. 
It was in 1840 that Baron Bunsen, one of 
the most distinguished diplomats of the 
century, was sent by Frederick William IV. 
on a special mission to this country. 
Bunsen had a long diplomatic career at 
Rome—where he married an English 
lady, Miss Waddington—and at Berne. 
The post of Minister to this country was 
then vacant, and three names were sub- 
mitted to the Queen. She selected that 
of Baron Bunsen. Bunsen had always 
looked forward to the time when there 
would be a united German Empire, and 
feeling that the house in Lower Berkeley 
Street was too small he, in 1841, hired 
from Lady Stuart de Rothesay No. 4, 
Carlton House Terrace. It was while 
Bunsen represented Prussia in this country 
that his office was raised from that of 
Minister to Ambassador. The Embassy, 
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chiefly through Baroness Bunsen, a 
lady of noble and amiable qualities, 
became an intellectual centre. The 
cosmopolitan gatherings, when those who 
were connected with all that was best 
in history, painting, music, poetry, and 
theology met under one roof, were among 
the most interesting in London. 

The Prince of Prussia, afterwards 
William, the founder of the empire, 
visited Carlton House Terrace twice — 
once in 1841 and again seven years later. 
Every morning he took a walk on the 
terrace, generally in the company of Mr. 
Ernest Bunsen, one of the sons of the 
Ambassador, and it is interesting to know 
it was on his advice and suggestion the 
present house was selected as the Embassy. 
He pointed out its advantages to Mr. 
Ernest Bunsen because it was at the 
corner, and therefore much lighter than 
No. 4. Soon after this the house hap- 
pened to be for sale, and the Ambassador 
purchased the remaining lease on behalf 
of the Prince of Prussia, who subsequently 
handed it over to the German Govern- 
ment, so that now it is the official residence. 

In those days many were the distin- 
guished folk who called at the Embassy : 
the Duke of Wellington, Lord Palmerston, 
Mendelssohn, the poet Rogers, Harriet 
Martineau, Richard Cobden, Carlyle, Dr. 
Arnold of Rugby, and many others. In 
1854 Bunsen suddenly resigned his 
position of Ambassador in London. He 
was one of the closest advisers of 
Frederick William IV., and at that time 
strongly urged the King that Prussia 
should declare against Russia, and thus 
force Austria to join Prussia, an event 
which, it was hoped, would have put a 
stop to any war inthe Crimea. The King, 
however, refused, and so Bunsen sent in 
his resignation. Ina month or so he re- 
ceived his recall, and the rest of his life 
was devoted to literary and philosophical 
pursuits at Heidelberg and Bonn. 

Among the other Ambassadors who 
have lived at No. 9, Carlton House Terrace, 
Count Minster, the present German 
Ambassador to the French Government, 
is the most distinguished. The tall, well- 
built Hanoverian, who loved driving a 
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coach and four through Hyde Park, and 
was an authority on cooking, is remem- 
bered kindly by all who had anything to 
do with diplomacy. He was never tired 
of railing at German cooking and praising 
that of Engiand, and he had an absolute 
horror of the way fish was served at the 
table of his imperial master. His second 
wife, Lady Harriet St. Clair Erskine, who 
was the daughter of the third Earl of 
Rosslyn, was as enthusiastic as he on the 
art of cooking, and actually wrote a book 
on the way to prepare dainty dishes. 
‘*Who like me,” wrote the Ambassador in 
ing a wife who idealised material things?” 
Perhaps it was his good fellowship, the fact 
that his wife was a Scotch lady, that he 
liked England and English ways, which 
made Count Miinster so popular in 
London. But long before that, Miinster 
had played an important réle during the 
exciting times of the “sixties, when he 
struggled hard against the North German 
Confederation to save the King of 
Hanover. But when the Hanoverians 
became Prussians, then he threw himself 
into the cause of the German Empire, and 
worked as few men work, next to the 
Emperor William and Bismarck. Bismarck, 
I believe, had a profound contempt for the 
despatches of Count Bernstorff, his imme- 
diate predecessor, but what he thought of 
those of Miinster, who is still a graceful 
and learned writer, we know not. 

Count Hatzfeldt, the present Ambas- 
sador, is a man who has seen long diplo- 
matic service. In 1862 he went with 
Prince Bismarck to Paris as one of his 
secretaries. When the German Foreign 
Office was mobilised at the outbreak of 
the Franco-German War, he was a close 
personal attendant on the Chancellor. 
Bismarck had a high opinion of the Count, 
and continued his steadfast friend. <A 
year or two after the peace, Hatzfeldt was 
appointed Imperial Minister at Madrid. 
But he was intended for higher work. 
Germany had been gaining an ascendency 
at the Porte, and after the Treaty of Berlin 
he was despatched to the banks of the 
Bosporus to maintain, if possible, the 
ascendency which Germany had acquired in 
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the councilsat Constantinople. The Sultan, 
Abdul Hamid, has a quite understandable 
dislike of Ambassadors, and would, no 
doubt, prefer to follow the plan of his 
ancestors and shut them up in the Seven 
Towers, while he went to war with their 
masters. Count Hatzfeldt, however, was 
an exception. During the three years he 
lived in the big house just outside Pera he 
was a personal friend of the Sultan. Then 
he went back to Berlin and succeeded 
Herr von Biilow as Foreign Secretary. 
No man was better fitted for the post. But 
in 1885 there was a transference, and he 
then became Ambassador in London. 
Few people have any idea of the mass 
of work that has to be gone through at an 
Embassy. I leave out the constant inter- 
views between Count Hatzfeldt and Lord 
Salisbury on matters of foreign policy 
between the two countries. The amount 
of correspondence that passes between 
Carlton House Terrace and Berlin every 
week is bewildering. The staff consists 
of Count Arco Valley, First Secretary ; 
Count Hermann Hatzfeldt, Second Secre- 
tary; Baron Ritter, Third Secretary; Baron 
Eckhardtstein and Baron Oppel, Attachés ; 
Captain E. Guelich, Military and Naval 
Attaché; and Mr. A. W. Schmettau, 
Director of the Chancery. Twice a 
week at least are despatches sent by means 
of the Prussian couriers who spend their 
life travelling between the German capital 
and London. So secret and important are 
they oftentimes, that the documents cannot 
be entrusted to the post. The fear, of 
course, is that some interested eyes might 
have a peep at them on the way. And 
yet it is an admittedly groundless fear, 
for frequently, when both the Prussian 
couriers were away, German despatches 
have been sent in the bag of the 
Queen’s Messenger carrying despatches to 
the British Ambassador at Berlin. Count 
Hatzfeldt, who is not strong in health, 
only occasionally goes into society. Most 
of his life is spent in the little room that 
looks over the trees in St. James’s Park, 
and above which, at night, he can see the 
glare of the light on the top of the Clock 
Tower, telling that the British Parliament 
is sitting. ). F. ¥F. 
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There I saw Coll Tregetour 
Upon a table of sycamour 
Play an uncouthe thynge to tell ; 
I saw him cary a wyndemell 
Under a walnot shale. 
CHAUCER, “ House of Fame.” 


HE nearly unanimous chorus of dis- 
approval from the Press which has 
met the recent report of the Committee 
on Old Age Pensions—a report that is 
unfavourable to the pension schemes con- 
sidered by the members of the Com- 
mittee—suggests that there must exist 
much popular ignorance upon this matter 
of old age pensions, side by side with much 
benevolence of intention. 

One of the papers reported that Mr. 
Chamberlain replied to a correspondent, 
who had invited an expression of his 
opinion upon the “ failure” of the Com- 
mittee, that ‘‘ the resources of civilisation 
are not yet exhausted,” thus implying, one 
supposes, that Mr. Chamberlain, at any rate, 
is not ready to relinquish as_ impractic- 
able his favoured project of free old age 
pensions, despite the adverse report of the 
nine financial and assurance experts who 
formed the Committee. 

But Mr. Chamberlain, or anyone else 
who can devise a scheme for free old age 
pensions that shall be both efficient and 
practicable, will need the magic of 
Chaucer’s Coll Tregetour, for such a 
scheme would be a piece of financial 
juggling worthy to rank, as regards difficulty, 
with the feat told by Chaucer—“‘ J saw him 
cary a wyndemell under a walnot shale.” 

Omitting, for the moment, a consider- 
ation of the ethics of State-given pensions, 
let us look at some of the practical points 
that touch this matter very closely, but 
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which are almost wholly unknown to the 
public, even to that intelligent section of it 
who may sincerely believe that Old Age 
Pensions ought to be provided by the State. 

Diagram No. 1 illustrates one of the 
chief difficulties in the way of all pension 
schemes, for it shows how largely people 
survive to the pension-age, which is here 
shown for the sake of completeness at five 
different ages—viz., 55, 60, 65, 70, 75. 
These five pension-ages cover all the ages 
upon which any pension scheme could be 
based ; and inspection of Diagram No. 1 
shows, for 1ooo persons alive at age 20, 
that a very large number of them attain the 
pension-age, wherever that may be fixed. 

For example, and taking pension-age 
sixty-five, 453 of the 1000 males alive 
at age 20 are alive at age 65; and, 
as regards females, 518 of the 1000 alive 
at age 20 are alive at pension-age 65. 
I have had a good deal of experience 
in devising pension-funds for big indus- 
trial bodies; and one nearly always 
finds that the non-actuarial mind greatly 
under-estimates the number of persons 
who will reach the pension-age. Even 
if the pension-age be deferred to the 
advanced age of 75, we see from No. 1 
that more than one-quarter of all women 
alive at age 20 attain the pension-age 75, 
and that 216 of 1000 men alive at age 20 
are also alive at age 75. 

So far, I have illustrated this very 
important matter of persistence in living 
to the pension-age only as regards young 
persons 20 years of age, and I have shown, 
upon the basis of the current Life-Table 
for England and Wales, how great is the 
proportion of these young people aged 20 
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No. 1.—Showing the Number of Persons, out of 1000 alive at age 20, who wild survive to receive Pensions 
at ages 55, 60, 65, 70, 75, respectively. 
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who do attain our various pension-ages. 
We will skip over twenty years and see 
how persons of middle age fare as regards 
the attainment of the pension-age. This 
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No. 2.—Showing the Number of Men, oui of 1000 Men 
alive at age 40, who will survive to receive Pensions at 
ages 55, 60, 65, 70, 75, respectively. 

is illustrated by Diagrams Nos. 2 and 3 

for males and females respectively. 

A mere glance at these two diagrams 
shows how very great is the proportion 
of middle-aged persons who attain the 
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pension-ages. For example, nearly two- 
thirds of the men who are alive at age 40 
will be alive at pension-age 60, more than 
one-half of the 1000 alive at age 40 will 
be alive at pension-age 65, and more 
than one-quarter of this 1000 middle-aged 
men will be living at the advanced pension- 
age 75. 

Inspection of Diagram No. 3 shows that 
women of middle age attain the pension- 
ages therein stated in even larger numbers 
than the men of middle age just dealt 
with. We see from No. 3 that 604 of 
every 1000 women alive at age 40 are 
alive at pension-age 65, and that nearly 
one-third of the original 1000 at age 40 
are alive at pension-age 75. 

The Committee who have just reported 
on Old Age Pensions did a lot of 
work, did it well, and by way of thanks 
have been reviled by nearly everyone. 
There seems to be no conception of the 
great intrinsic difficulties of the scheme 
in the minds of those public writers 
and others who urge on this project. 
For this reason I have set out some 
of my results, based on our current Life- 
Table, which show this generally unknown 
persistence in living to the pension-age, 
and I now give a short summary which 
contains the results for ages other than 
those two ages (age 20 and age 40), illus- 
trated in Diagrams 1, 2, and 3. 

Here are the summaries, for men and 
women respectively— 

































Of 1000 There will be Alive at Pension Age— 
MEN 
aliv e at a a 
age 55 60 | 65 | 70 75 
20 559 | 453 | 335 216 
30 595 | 482 | 357 230 
4° 659 533 | 394 254 
50 770 623 461 297 
60 809 599 350 
70 - 645 
Of 1000 There will be Alive at Pension Age— 
WOMEN 
alive at j 
60 65 70 | 75 
615 518 | 402 274 
654 | 551 | 428 292 
716 | 604 | 468 320 
811 | 683 | 530 | 362 
| 842 | 654 | 446 
i a5 (oe 
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Having shown how great is the ten- 
dency for people to attain the pension-age, 
wherever we fix it, I now show, in 
No. 4, that the average future lifetime, or 
expectation of life, when the pension-age 
is reached, is of a considerable duration. 
At pension-age 65, for example, a man 
will draw his pension for 103 years, and a 
woman hers for 113 years. Not only do 
many more people reach the pension-ages 
than is commonly supposed, but also there 
remains at the pension-age a piece of 
lifetime whose length entails no small tax 
upon any fund that undertakes to pay a 
pension until death comes. 

The net practical result is contained in 
No. 5, which shows that in the population 
of the United Kingdom there are con- 
stantly five persons, aged 65 or older, in 
every 100 of our population. (I now take 
the pension-age at 65, as this age is the 
most usual, and it is that with which the 
schemes are mainly concerned.) 

As our population is about forty millions, 
and as five per hundred of these are 
persons aged 65 or older, we may say 
that there are two millions of men and 
women in the United Kingdom whose 
age would entitle them to a pension, if 
the pension-age be fixed at 65 years. 
Say that only two-thirds of these persons 
claim the pension (the other third 
being, we will suppose, provided for by 
themselves or by others), and give to each 
a paltry five shillings per week, £13 per 
year. If we go on this basis, we see that, 
on our population of forty millions, there 
is a yearly charge of not less than 
174 millions sterling for these _five- 
shillings-a-week pensions, without pro- 
viding for any cost of administration, 
which would certainly be considerable. 

The advocates of the various State 
Pension schemes which have been drawn 
up have all got some patent dodge for 
trying to evade the necessary costliness of 
State Pensions, which, even on the modest 
basis just set out, would, with administra- 
tion, cost us yearly about as much as we 
spend on our Navy, and this for a result 
that would be scarcely worth having (five 
shillings a-week isn’t much, is it?), 
although the establishment of State 
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Pensions would be another and a trenchant. 
blow towards destroying what may now 
remain of thrift and foresight among 
the ‘‘ working classes” of this country. 
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No. 3.—Showing the Number of Women, out of 1000 
Women alive at age 40, who will survive to receive 
Pensions at ages 55, 60, 65, 70, 75, respectively. 


Again, why free pensions rather than free 
other things, which, moreover, might touch 
our present instead of our future lifetime ? 
Bar the name—and truly the cry “‘ Old Age 
Pensions” is an excellent electioneering 
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No. 4.—Showing how long People live when they do reach the Pension- 


age 55, 00, O5, 70, Or 75. 


fetish—one would be inclined to go for 
other material things that people want, 
or think they want, at the expense of 
the State, such, for example, as “ Free 
Drinks.” I am writing these words on 
one of the record hot days of August, and, 
if I believed to be right the principle of 
the State supplying its citizens with free 
anything, I should cer- 
tainly, as a voter, be 
more inclined to plump 
for the politician who 
promises me “free 
young-age (or middle- 
age) drinks,” to be had 
now, than for the poli- 
tician who promises to 
give me a free old age 
pension in the dim 
future—a beggarly five 
shillings a-week, if I live 
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week for the rest of my 
life after age 65. 

Seriously, though, does 
not this old age pension 
business owe much of 
its popularity to the effec- 
tiveness of the thing as 
a political war-cry? And 
is not everybody who is 
in any way connected with 
politics, and in any way 
anxious to preserve the 
favour of the people, re- 
luctant to label the whole 
scheme impracticable, non- 
effective (if it were prac- 
ticable), and inequitable 
in principle? The perpetual 
pandering tothe democracy 
and the subsidising of them in various 
ways has already done infinite harm by 
the direct and artificial encouragement 
of the propagation of the unfit at the 
expense of the fit, with ugly ramifications 
injurious to society in many directions. 
Let us hear no more of this “ uncouthe 
thynge "—free Old Age Pensions. 
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to age 65, and if I can 
then show that my own 
thrift has saved for me 
the equivalent of not 
less than (say) 2s. 6d. per 


No. 5.—Showing the Number of Persons, per 100 of our Population, who 
are constantly eligible for a Pension, if the commencing Pension-age be 
fixed at 65 years. 





Come sweet lass,  § 
This benny weather, 
Lefts together, 
‘Come sweet lass, i 
Lets trip upon ths 
\Ever'y-where, 
Por Jecky seeks his dear, ; On our green 
And unless you appear, | The blithest lads are seen. 
He sees neo beauty here. There, all day, 
FOn our green Our lassies dance and play, 
The loons are sporting, And ev'ry one is. gay 
wins ine ou c 
‘ping, Courting, But I when youre away. 
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ELLOW roses grew over the front 
of the little cottage where George 


Soutar and his sister Elizabeth lived. 
They were only ordinary Scotch roses, 
but the masses of yellow gave a distinct 
point to the little cottage. There were 
several distinctive touches about the cot- 
tage and its inmates. Sometimes Elizabeth 
recognised this with pride; sometimes it 
annoyed her. It all depended. Her 
views were apt to sway according to other 
people’s convictions. This was one of 
the points on which she and her brother 
differed materially. George knew there 
was a gap caused by the fact that they 
regarded things from different points of 
view. He tried to bridge it over by open 
little contrivances. They were manlike 
and not convincing. Elizabeth attempted 
the more futile task of trying to make 
George see things in her light. She had 
a feeling that if she succeeded a great 
many of his “notions” would be done 
away with. She was probably right, but 
unfortunately for her success George’s 
notions were part of himself. Besides, 
Elizabeth was not the sort of woman 
likely to influence a man. Moral worth 
and undeniable arguments are not enough 
to do it. Elizabeth was hard and spare, 
and very practical. George had the repu- 
tation of being a local genius. He was a 
self-taught wood-carver. Both these facts 
hedged him round with an aloofness from 
the rest of the village. Elizabeth made 
up for it by her interest in her neighbours. 
She always fell back on the thought that 
they had independent means, when she 
was annoyed over George. It filled her 
with self-respect. 

The real interest of Elizabeth’s life was 
centred in an elder brother, Robert. He 
had been abroad for fourteen years. His 
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letters were the great factor of her exist- 
ence. “‘ He’s a guid brither yon. There’s 
nae mony wad tak’ the trouble to wreet 
sae aften.” This was Elizabeth’s invariable 
remark after each letter. George felt it 
conveyed a tacit rebuke. He often felt 
uneasy over some of Elizabeth’s sayings. 
He never quite understood why. Women 
of that type are fond of implying com- 
parisons. She invested Robert with all 
the merits she felt George lacked. She 
invested his letters with a charm that would 
have amused Robert if he had known. As 
it was, they were often sent off with a smile 
caused not by what he had said, but by 
what was left unsaid. 

Elizabeth’s visitors dreaded these letters. 
Such unexpected turns led to their pro- 
duction. Isabel Mortimer was the only 
friend of the Soutars who positively 
enjoyed listening to them. They had a 
sort of breezy charm for her. She invested 
him with a personality. In her way she 
was rather like George Soutar. She was 
not quite satisfied with things as she 
found them. Unlike him she was satis- 
fied to accept the fact without attempting 
impossible tasks of bettering them. She 
did plain sewing. Life is monotonous and 
limited seen through vistas of plain sewing. 
Isabel Mortimer doggedly accepted the 
monotony as part of life. The only outlet 
to it were her visits to the Soutars. She 
liked watching George carve in his work- 
shop. She enjoyed the garden in the still 
summer evenings. Elizabeth liked her. 
She did not know of the side in the girl’s 
nature that let her appreciate George in 
his crude artisticness. She never troubled 
to criticise her at all. 

It dawned on George suddenly that 
Isabel had become part of his life. One 
evening she came as usual. Sne found 
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Elizabeth in great commotion. ‘‘ Here’s 
a piece of news,” she cried shrilly. 
“‘Robert’s on his wye hame.” 

“Robert ?” said Isabel stupidly. 

“Ay, ye may well be amazed. 
there’s nae time to talk. I hae to stir 
mysel’. There’s George in his workshop, 
*gin ye like. It’s nae sae little as a 
brither whom he hasna seen these four- 
teen year wad move him.” Elizabeth 
nodded her head fiercely in the direction 
of the apathetic George. ‘I’m off to the 
mairchant’s,” she called. Isabel smiled. 
She knew it was a simple way of saying 
she had gone to tell her great news. 

‘**George,” she said, looking round the 
door ; “so your brither is coming hame.” 

George turned to her. “ Ay,” he said, 
with no great show of joy; “‘ Elizabeth is 
real glad.” 

“Weel, nae wunner ; fourteen year is a 
lang time.” Isabel spoke reproachfully. 

George looked up quickly. ‘‘ 1am glad 
he’s coming,” he said quietly. 

Isabel flushed. ‘‘I didna mean 
she began. 

““Ay, but ye did,” retorted George, 
smiling. 

““Ye aye seem to ken a’ I mean,” she 
replied. 

George had gone back to his work. 
He was carving the leaf of a poppy. The 
real leaf lay withering before him; the 
wooden copy seemed stiff and unnatural. 
“It’s always the same,” he said with a 
sigh. 

Isabel looked at it critically. ‘‘ Ye’ll 
never get what ye want, George; ye’ll aye 
be trying.” 

It was rather cruel, but her class has 
not the finer instinct of polite untruth. 
George looked curiously at her. She had 
moved back to the doorway. The evening 
sun was slanting down on her head. She 
was framed in by the creamy mass of roses. 

“It’s strange ye sud say that,” George 
said at last. ‘I’ve often said it mysel’.” 

‘“* | winna get it neither,” she said irrele- 
vantly ; ‘‘ but then I winna try!” She put 
out her hand to the roses. ‘‘ There are 
ower many thorns,” she said, laughing. 

George did not smile. ‘I’ll pu’ them 
for you,” he said gravely. 
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“When I was a bairn at hame we had a 
bush like yon in our garden,” Isabel con- 
tinued, after a pause. “I mind greeting 
when we left to come here.” 

She had never talked of herself to 
George before. He handed her the bunch 
silently. ‘‘Thank you!” she said. She 
looked up at him and smiled. “I’ve 
often stolen them frae ye; ye’ve never 
given me ane afore.” 

“I never thocht,” said George vaguely 
“‘ But I’ll mind noo when ye come.” 

“I winna be coming,” said Isabel. 
‘Your brither will be here; Elizabeth 
winna seek me.” 

“That needna mak’ ony difference,” 
said George. In his inmost heart he felt 
it would. An instinctive feeling came to 
him that all would be changed. He stood 
looking after her as she turned to go. 
The indefinable sense of restlessness 
seized him. “It’s Robert’s coming, I 
suppose,” he said, after a long silence. 
He turned to go into the workshop again. 
He picked up a yellow rose which had 
fallen. He played with it irresolutely. 
Robert’s home-coming seemed to grow 
into a grievance. 

* % * % 

“Ts there onything between George 
and Isabel?” Robert asked Elizabeth the 
question in an unconcerned voice. Several 
weeks had gone by. 

‘‘Na,” said Elizabeth; “‘no that I ken of.” 

“You are sure ?” said Robert eagerly. 

His voice startled her. The quick 
intuition came to her that in Isabel lay 
the secret of Robert’s content. ‘I dinna 
see muckle in Isabel mysel’,” she said. 
She tossed her head indignantly. 

“Possibly not,” said Robert carelessly. 
He smiled as he glanced at his sister 
for a moment. ‘‘ Sometimes I think 
George ”” He stopped interrogatively. 

“Well,” said Elizabeth briefly. She 
had had a shock. 

“Well, if he’s thocht of her, 1’d gang 
awa’ and lat things be.” 

“‘Gang awa’, Robert ?” Elizabeth rose 
up before him. ‘ Ye dinna mean it?” 

“Ay,” said Robert firmly. He was 





a big, determined-looking man. He faced 
Elizabeth. 
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“If she—” Elizabeth spoke haltingly— 
“If she says bide, wull ye bide ?” 

There was no answer. Elizabeth realised 
in the silence that her concentrated love 
of years was nothing to the new-born 
power of the woman he had known 
for a few weeks. 

“It’s George 
keeps me,” he 
said at last. 

Elizabeth 
sniffed. ‘‘ He’s 
a fule,” she 
said contemp- 
tuously. 

“1 have areal 
respec’ for him,” 
said Robert 
solemnly. Eliza- 
beth stared at 
him. ‘‘I have 
an idea he 
likes her,” he 
continued. 
‘‘Wimmen 
a better 
in these things 
than men; wad 
ye ask him and 
find oot °” 

“She might 
prefer George,” 
said Elizabeth 
sarcastically. 

** That’s nae 
thing to doe wi’ 
it,” said Robert 


hae 
wye 


in a_ superior 
tone. ‘I'll find 
that oot for 


myself.” 

It was not till 
Robert left her 
that Elizabeth 
realised the extent of the shock she 
had received. She began to see the 
difference the decision would make in her 
life. She felt faced by a tremendous 
problem. Whichever way the brothers 
and Isabel settled it, it meant a sacrifice 
of Robert to her. All her dreams had 
been of a future with Robert. That hope 
was dashed. She felt hard and cold to 


him. Then she hated George as an 
obstacle. It took her some time to regard 
Isabel as the cause of it all. Finally, the 
problem resolved itself into a question of 
Robert’s happiness—that turned the scale. 


“God forgive me,” she said at last, “I’m 
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a sinfu’ woman whichever way it turns 
Gwen 

“* George niver thocht on such a thing,” 
she said to Robert the next evening. Her 
cheeks burned. The lie seemed to her 
terrible in its intenseness. ‘I wouldna 
mention it to him,” she continued bravely; 
“‘He’s queer in his notions.” 

““That’s true,” said Robert briskly. 





SHE SAID. 


“THANK you!” 
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‘‘Noo I’m off to see if Isabel will have 
me.” 

** Ay,” muttered Elizabeth, ‘‘wi’ never 
a doot but he will get her; that’s the 
wye, and he kens it.” 

Robert led Isabel to the riverside in 
their evening walk. ‘‘I hae brought you 
here, Isabel, to tell you something.” 
There was an unmistakable tone of 
triumph in his voice. 

Isabel looked at him ; unconsciously she 
compared him to his brother. George 
was tall, and he stooped; he walked with 
a slight limp. Robert was broad and 
good-looking. He was a man to feel 
proud of. At the same time, it was 
George’s face that seemed to come before 
her. 

““Can ye guess, Isabel ?” said Robert 
joyously. 

The girl looked at him with clear eyes. 
She said nothing. 

“*T am gaing to settle down in this dull 
little place, and it’s all because of you.” 
He stopped talking. The little note of 
triumph seemed to linger on in the air. 
The river rippled at their feet. Tall iris 
leaves fringed the banks. 

“But George?” said Isabel softly. 
The words seemed to fall from her against 
her will. She looked up and flushed 
quickly. 

“That ’s just what I thocht,” said 
Robert. He was not in the least surprised 
at her suggestive words. He drew near 
her. ‘Elizabeth asked him; he disna 
love you.” 

There was a silence. The flush left 
Isabel’s cheek. She tried to smile. It 
was rather an unsteady effort. 

Robert began again. “I’ve saved 
money; we could tak’ a little farm. Will 
ye be my wife, Isabel ?” 

It was some time before they turned 
homeward. They met George in the 
narrow pathway. Robert was walking in 
front of Isabel. He was swinging his 
stick from side to side. ‘‘ Here’s a sister 
for you, George,” he called out loudly. 

George passed him. He faced Isabel 
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in the pathway. “It’s come aboot, has 
it?” he said calmly. “I’m glad, Isabel.” 
He went on blindly to the spot where they 
had stood. He looked at the river; the 
sound of the ripple seemed far away. The 
iris leaves were blurred before his eyes. 
He stood there stupidly for ages. He 
was not considering the probability that 
Isabel might have loved him if it had not 
been for Robert. He was merely trying 
to face the emptiness of his life. 
* * * * 

“George,” said Elizabeth one day. It 
was nearly a year later. They had gone 
back to their usual groove. Outwardly 
things were just the same as in the old 
existence. ‘‘George!” she _ repeated 
sharply. ‘‘ There’s ae thing I want ye to 
ken afore I dee. It’s nae on accoont 0’ 
ony guid it can dae now, but I wouldna 
like to gang awa’ wi’ a lee on my soul.” 

George looked up from his work. He 
wished, irritably, that Elizabeth would not 
stand in the doorway framed by the yellow 
roses. She related briefly the tale of 
Robert’s love-making. She showed no 
confusion. Her confession was prompted 
merely by an act of justice to herself. 

‘She never kenned I loved her,” George 
said dreamily ; he lingered on the words. 
Elizabeth stared at him. 

“*Robert’s a man,” she said as she 
went out. It was one of her usual com- 
parative statements. She stood outside 
the workshop. She could just see the 
chimneys of Robert’s and Isabel’s home. 
‘‘There’s nae one happier than Robert,” 
she said ; ‘‘ I’d dae it again!” She sighed 
as she spoke. She would not acknow- 
ledge even to herself that life had become 
very dreary. 

George had shut the door. He wanted 
to shut out the sounds of the summer, the 
hum of the bees, the rustle of the breeze 
in the flowers. Above all, he wished to 
escape from the sight and the sound of 
the yellow roses. He was dimly conscious. 
that, hard as it is to face the fact that what 
we most desire is not for us, living without 
it is even harder. 














THE EVOLUTION OF A PIANO. 





F you have been to Covent Garden 
Opera House when ‘‘ The Marriage 

of Figaro” was being produced, you must 
have heard in the course of a few hours the 
whole gamut of music on strings, and seen 
the evolution of the piano 
from first to last. A 
crowd stopped your 
hansom at the street 
corner where a man with 
deft tapering little 
hammers strummed the 


+. 


Intermezzo on the wires Pe ee 


stretched across a sound- 
ing-box, supported on a 
movable stand, thus de- 
monstrating one of the 
early stages of the piano. 
In the orchestra of the 
opera itself you would see 
the harp swept by the 
musician’s fingers; but 
here the player had got 
the length of a hammer 
or plectrum, a distinct 
advance on the _ pictur- 
esque harp. Yet that same 
orchestra leads you further 
afield, for you will hear 
the gentle jingle of the 
harpsichord, for which 
Mozart originally scored 
his masterpieces, and 
which the purists of to- 
day sometimes introduce into the varied 
orchestra we, know. 

Having reached home, you will possibly 
be haunted so completely by some theme 
in the opera that you will reproduce it on 
your piano. And what a marvel you have 
at your hand—a complete orchestra (if the 
piano be a good one), an instrument that 
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has advanced so enormously on the harpsi- 
chord you heard that, beyond the common 
possession of a keyboard, the two seem 
ages apart, in a way that Mozart, in his 
most optimistic moments, could never 
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have dreamt of. In short, in the course ot 
this one evening you have traversed the 
whole range of the evolution of the piano. 

Few people have done more to obliterate 
the similarity between that harpsichord and 
your own pianothan the Brinsmeads, as I 
shall attempt to show. Even between the 
pianos which they turned out when they 
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started and the instruments that are 
ranged row on row in their gleaming 
cases at Wigmore Street there is an 
enormous difference, as great, indeed, as 
the transformation of the world as we 
know it from the England of pre-Victorian 
times when William 

the Fourth still 
reigned, and while 
Victoria was the 
pretty Princess of 
Kensington Palace. 
Sixty years of 
enormous advance 
in science could 
not have left the 
primitive piano of 
1836 unaffected. 
‘Those sixty years 
have brought forth 
master mechani- 
cians of every type: 
among them the 
house of Brinsmead 
to the third genera- 
tion—father, sons, 
and grandsons— 
each handing on 
to the other the 
gift of accumu- 
lating experience, 
until to-day they 
turn out the best 





pianos you may 
meet. 
It was in 1836 


that John Brins- 
mead started busi- 
ness, and, strange 
to say, he lives to 
see the marvellous 
fruit that his 
original ingenuity 
nurtured. Mr. 
Brinsmead put brains and conscience into 
his business, and in the end he had also 
to put in his sons, Thomas and Edgar, to 
bear the burden of the expansion which 
followed his notable endeavours. For 
the business was bound to increase. 
People found that a Brinsmead was an 
excellent article, and naturally recom- 
mended it; while each generation was 


presented by its predecessor with a newer 
type of the firm’s work. Besides this 
expansion by means of recommendation, 
there has been the gradual increase of 
prosperity which has enabled all classes 
to avail themselves of the artistic side of 
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life ; so that the piano has penetrated to 
the stratum of the Board School child, 
whose very fees have been thrown on the 
rates. That is why there is no end to the 
making and selling of pianos; for while 
the old ones last for an indefinite period, 
new ones of better make are constantly 
needed to satisfy the demands of the 
widening audience which the spread of 
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money and the raising of ideals following on 
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IN THE SAW-MILL. 


compulsory primary education have created. 


To a firm like the Brinsmeads, with the 


energy of youth (based ever on experi- 


ence), with ingenuity 


this constant 
expansion has 
been an incen- 
tive to keep in 
the very front, 
so that at the 
present time 
they occupy the 
most honour- 
able position, 
their pianos 
sounding every- 
where—in the 
palaces of the 
Queen and the 
Pope, in the 
spacious 
saloons of a 


and _ enterprise, 


P. and O. boat, and in 
numberless private houses 
of every degree scattered 
throughout the length and 
breadth of the empire. 
The actual work of 
making the pianos is 
carried out at Kentish 
Town under the direction 
of Mr. Thomas James 
Brinsmead, the elder son 
of the founder of the firm ; 
the more purely business 
side of the enterprise is 
superintended in the 
spacious repository in 
Wigmore Street, Cavendish 
Square, by Mr. Edgar 
Brinsmead, one of the 
most remarkable figures in 
the modern commercial 
world. Some idea of the 
extent of the operations of 
the Brinsmeads will be 
gained from a glance at 
the Kentish Town Works, 
which adjoin the London 
and North-Western Rail- 
way Company’s station. 
There you will find a 


perfect forest of wood, over a million feet 
of it, from every part of the world— 
oak, cedar, mahogany, rosewood, spruce, 
walnut, teak, beech, ash, poplar, and 
the like, waiting to be sawn and planed 
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and polished, and converted 
into pianos. 

The mere manipulation of this 
great forest of wood involves a 
carefulness which is difficult for 
the layman to grasp. Just con- 
sider that the wood has to be 
thoroughly seasoned, not by arti- 
ficial drying, but by long exposure 
to the air for three or four, or 
even eight years, and the interest 
on such stock alone is a very 
heavy item, to say nothing of the 
original cost of the material. 
Fine American walnut and 
mahogany, for instance, are 
worth over tenpence per foot. 

But when you have said all 
this, you have only begun making 
your piano. Just consider that 
the action, keys, and pedal work 
alone are composed of 6637 
separate pieces in each piano, oe 
and you can see that the modern additional gain on other manufacturers is 
piano is more marvellous than Pandora’s_ in their possession of some very valuable 
box. Where the Brinsmeads make an _ patents affecting the sounding - board, 
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action, frame, and stringing and tuning 
apparatus. The first is really the lungs of 
the instrument, and is of the utmost im- 
portance. Here it is that the exceptional 
quality of the wood employed comes in. 
Then take the action. The ordinary piano 
produces a staccato sound. Not so the 
Brinsmeads’, for they have invented the 
“‘ perfect check repeater.” Another notable 
innovation is the way they have dealt 
with the string- 
frame. Re- 
member that 
the string- 
frame has to 
stand a strain 
of no less than 
nineteen and a 
half tons in a 
Brinsmead up- 
right iron 
grand, and you 
will understand 
that the back 
must be made 
with extra- 
ordinary care 
to prevent 
something 
giving way. 
Here their 
‘perfect wrest 
plank” comes 
in. Its excel- 
lence is shown 
by the fact that 
out of thirty 
thousand in 
use not one has 
ever split. 
Again, they adjust the tuning - pegs in 
an overhanging flange of iron—not in 
wood—so that the string remains secure 
and has no tendency to shift. 

Such are some of the essentials of the 
good piano, and the Brinsmeads have 
thrown so much individuality into their 
work that their instruments might bear the 
motto of the old regiment, ‘“‘Second to 
None.” It is this excellence that has 
brought them the supreme recompense—the 
Legion of Honour—that isto say, the highest 
distinction that has ever been conferred 
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OF A PIANO. 
on a pianoforte maker—and also more than 
fifty gold medals and other similar dis- 
tinctions, the latest being granted at the 
Australian Exhibition at Brisbane last year. 
The details of the whole delicate art are 
carried out with the same care and the 
same ingenuity. To wander through the 
spacious shops at Kentish Town and watch 
the whole process is extremely interest- 
ing. The plank-maker having prepared, 


veneered, and 
backed his 
planks, stores 


them for re- 
seasoning. 
‘Then the back- 
maker in due 
season unstores 
them, and 
manipulates 
them with 
bracings, bolts, 
screws; and 
the iron front 
is pinned in 
position. Then 
you are ready 
to deal with 
the sounding- 
board, with its 
complicated 
strings, all 
fitted to a 
nicety, involv- 
ing a practical 
knowledge of 
acoustics; and 
there are the 
keys and 
hammers, the 
blocks and cloths, and the thousand and 
one little odds and ends to fit up. 

But no written description can convey 
an adequate idea of the laborious but 
beautiful process of evolving the piano 
from the raw material. Suffice it to say 
that we have now reached a point where 
the mechanism is equal to the musician, 
be he ever so exigent. What the future 
may bring forth no man may say. For 
the present, you may take it that a modern 
Brinsmead is fit for the work demanded of 
it by composers and executants as well. 
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